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Nieview of Mew bosks. 
° ’ J ad , 
The Wonders of Elora; or, the Narrative of 

a Journey to the Temples and Dwellings 

excavated out of a Mountain of Granite 

and extending upwards of a mile and a 

uarter, at Elora, in the East Indies, 

With some General Observations on the 

People and Country. By Joun B.Scery, 

Captain in the Bombay Native Infantry. 

M.S.A. 8vo. pp. 559. London, 1824, 
Ir is truly gratifying, in these ‘ piping times 
of peace,’ to see that the hand which once 
grasped a sword is no less able to guide a 

en; and that the soldier, whose duty for- 
merly called him to storm the breach or 
penetrate the jungle, now sits quietly down 
to employ his leisure hours in describing 
those stupendous fabrics which, at Elora, 
still exist as incontestable evidences of the 
ingenuity, skill, and perseverance of that 
once mighty people, over fifty millions of 
whose descendants Great Britain now holds 
dominion, 

It has long, indeed, been a matter of sur- 
prise that, with all the eagerness which British 
tourists manifest to explore or re-explore the 
most distant parts of the world that offer any 
thing curious for the traveller, the wonders of 
Flora should remain so little known,—those 
excavations which ‘ dispute with the pyra- 
mids, the first place among those works 
which are undertaken to display power and 
to embody feeling, without being subservient 
to any purpose of utility.’ Captain Seely, 
who has carefully examined and ably de- 
scribed those splendid monuments of forgot- 
en ages, is of opinion that ‘no monuments 
of antiquity in the known world are com- 
parable to the caves of Elora, whether we 
Gran cag Sree their stupen- 
Rp eauty 0 their architectural 
a ments, or the vast number of staircases 
ny di hewn and fashioned out 
penta Seely went to India when very 
ie stg oe nearly the whole of his 
ig Welker “ig sna trom uN hich his work 
uh <<otiansi lbcpette ie vay Misi acs 
publication in “een pd ta prevent then 
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fives an ; Seely confines himself: he 
chuntry ‘ interesting description of the! 
Vou: yy rough which he travelled, and 


‘present themselves on every side. 


an account of the state of society in India. 
His observations, also. on the Anglo-Indian 
policy, and his remarks on the attempted 
conversion of the natives by the mission- 
aries, are entitled to serious notice; his 
knowledge being evidently derived from 
thorough practical experience, and his po- 
litical and religious opinions appearing to 
emanate from a mind totally divested of 
prejudice. To these subjects we shall here- 
after advert; but, in our present number, 
we must confine ourselves to an account of 
some of the ‘ caverned wonders,’ which 
form the principal feature of his work. 

At the beautiful rural village of Elora, 
embosomed in a grove of trees, 1s a pa- 
goda, and a large tank of fine masonry. 
This splendid tank is a square of 151 tect, 
which gradually lessens on going down the 
flight of steps, of which there are five on 
each side of the square. 


minated by a pavement or platform, whence | 


| 


commences the succeeding series of steps. 
We now come to the temples of Elora, of 
which our author, though not a professed 
writer, gives a glowing description :— 
‘Bruce’s emotions were not more vivid 
or tumultuous on first beholding the springs 


Each flight is ter- | 
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of the Nile, than mine were on reaching the |! 


temples of Elora. I at once rushed inte 
the wonders aud glories of these immortal 
works; but it is totaly impossible to des- 
cribe the feclings of admiration and awe 
excited on the mind upon first beholding 
these stupendous excavations, 

‘On a close approach to the temples, 
the eye and imagination are bewildered 
with the variety of interesting objects that 
’ The 
feelings are interested to a degree of awe, 
wonder, and delight, that at first is painful, 
and it is a long time before they become 
sufficiently sobered and calm to contemplate 
with any attention the surrounding wonders. 
The death-like stillness of the place, the 
solitude of the adjoining plains, the roman- 
tic beauty of the country, and the moun- 
tain itself, perforated in every part, all tend 
to impress the mind of the stranger with 
feelings quite new, and far diflerent trom 
those felt in viewing magnificent edifices 
amidst the busy Livery 
thing here invites the mind to contempla- 
tion, and every surrounding object reminds 
itefa remote period, and a mighty people, 
who were in a state of high civilization 
whilst the laud were 
barbarians, living in woods aud wil 


haunts Of tan. 


natives of our own 
Wilds. 

‘ fiow many ideas rush into the mind of 
an inquisitive and thoughttul man at the 


innoment 1 am now descriving!) Low much 
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delightful narrative might a more able pen 
than mine give utterance to on the oc- 
casion! TI will, however (though lacking 
the glowing descriptive power of some of 
our modern writers), put the first view in 
plain language to the reader’s imagination. 

‘Conceive the burst of surprise at sud- 
denly coming upou a stupendous temple, 
within a large open court, hewn out of the 
solid rock, with all its parts perfect and 
beautiful, standing proudly alone upon its 
native bed, and detached from the neigh- 
bouring mountain by a spacious area all 
round, nearly 250 feet deep, and 150 feet 
broad: this unrivalled fane rearing its rocky 
head toaheight of nearly 100 feet—its length 
about 145 feet, by 62 broad—having well- 
formed door-ways, windows, staircases to 
its upper floor, containing fine large rooms 
of a smooth and polished surface, regularly 
divided by rows of pillars; the whole bulk 
of this immense block of isolated excava- 
tion being upwards of 500 feet in circum- 
ference, and, extraordinary as it may ap- 
pear, having beyond its areas three hand- 
some figure galleries, or virandas, support- 
ed by regular pillars, with compartments 
hewn out of the boundary scarp, containing 
$2 curious gigantic figures of the Hindoo 
mythologye=the whole three galleries iu 
continuity, enclosing the areas, and occupy- 
ing the almest incredible space of nearly 
420 feet of excavated rock ; being, upon the 
averave, about 13 feet 2 inches broad all 
round, aud in height 14 feet aud a half; 
while, positively, above these again are ex- 
cavated fine large rooms. Within the court, 
and opposite these galleries, or virandas, 
Keylas the Proud, wonderfully 
towering in hoary majesty—a mighty fabric 
of rock, surpassed by no relic of antiquity 
in the known world. 

‘This brief outline will impart to the 
reader some idea of the Wonders of Elora ! 
and aifthese temples do not excite in the 
mnind emotions of astonishment aud delight, 
I have quite misunderstood my own teel- 
Pantheon, the Parthe- 
non at Athens, St. Peter’s at Rome, our 
own St. Paul’s or a Fonthill Abbey, is a 
task of science and labour; but we under- 
stand how it is dene, how it proceeds, and 
how it 1s finished: but to conceive for a 
moment a body of meu, however nume- 
rous, with a spirit however invincible, and 
resources however great, attack a solid 
mountain of rock, in most parts 100 feet 
high, and excavating, by the slow process 
of the chisel, 2 temple like the one I have 
fuintly described, with its galleries, or Pan- 
theon, its vast and indescribable 
1s 


area, 
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inass of sculpture and carving in endless 
profusion—the work appears beyond 
behet, and the mind is bewildered in 
wiaazement. 

Oi the great temple called Kevlas, Cap- 
tuum Seely gives a ground plan, for which 
we must reter our readers to the werk itself: 
we shall, however, quote a description of the 
interior: it is to be recollected that these are 
hotmere works of inasuury, ifwe may be al- 
lowed to use that term, in describing richly 
ornamented edifices and statues Carved out 
of the solid rock :-— 

‘The portico, of which we have been 
speaking, is of a tine polish, proportionately 
finished ; the roof has been originally chu- 
numed, or stuccoed, and painted. Few 
palaces can boast ota larger or tiner porti- 
co than this, and not ove of sialar materials; 
aud yet it is, comparatively speaking, but 
a very inferior part of this vyrand structure. 
On ascending four steps we enter the vreat 
hall of the temple. Here a magnificent 
scene presents itself, that for some seconds 
rivets the beholder to the spet; massive and 
eieganuy sculptured pillars, placed in equi- 
distant ranges, supporting a weill-cut and 
smooth root of solid rock, 

“ By its own weight made stedfast and im- 

moveuble!”’ 

having their bases in the primitive bed of 
rock, which forms the floor of the room, 
equally well wrought with the other parts, 
aud having a much finer polish; every part 
faithfully and accurately finished, and all 
cut into this form out of its native granite. 
These are the objects that arrest the ravish- 
ed sight. 

‘Yo give an additional grandeur to the 
scene, the entrance is guarded by two gi- 
gantic figures, Chdbdars, which are placed 
in high relief near the door; the height of 
the door, or entrance, is twelve feet, and 
the breadth exactly half of the length. From 
this duor to the farther or eastern end of 
the great temple, which is the extreme 
length of the hall, and where the floor is 
considerably raised, having sinaller temples 
Gnarked G and #), the depth is one hundred 
and four feet; beyond that, and including 
the platform, the total is one hundred and 
forty-three teet, and the breadth sixty-one 
feet six inches, not including two balconies 
which project outside the great hall, and 
overlook the courts and piazza below. | 
have called them balconies, but porticoes 
or galleries would, perhaps, be a fitter de- 
signation; they are thirty-five feet by tifteen 
feet two inches, and have seats of rock 
similar to the outer portico, 

* At the entrance, the canopy, or roof of 
rock, is upheld by two pillars, resting on 
elephants, and two ficures ornament the 
entrance as we approach from the great 
hall. Originally, trom: the balcony on the 
right hand side, there has been a (kK) bridge 
of rock, that afforded a passage across the 
area to the neighbouring mountain, (in the 
sume way that an island might be joined to 
a neighbouring shore, by means of a 
bridge); for the extraordinary artificers of 
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ception of the back one) are sculpiured, to 
Which, mm short, they are an upper story, It 
has been mentioned that the bridge has 
fallen to the ground, the natives say many 
years ago. The fallen mass, with: its frag- 
ments, occupies some space in the area. 

‘The grand tall of Keylas, of which we 
have been speaking, is, perhaps, too low 
for its dimensions. ‘Taken by itself, with- 
out its adjoining porticoes, it has that ap- 
pearance; the ceiling is only seventeen 
feet ten inches. In our details we have 
wandered from this principal apartment; 
but it is impossible, in describing the intri- 
cate measurements of these singular and 
numerous excavations, to avoid occasionally 
diverging right or left to some object that 
has a relation to the part upon which we 
have fixed our attention, Itis difficult to 
be clearly understood even with the most 
accurate measurements, and if we wish to 
give a perspicuous and distinct illustration, 
required in the research, Being 
superable obstacles in my way; however, 
as I cannot command success, [ must en- 
deavour by assiduity and inquiry to de- 
serve it. 

The whole of this noble hall 1s divided 
by four ranges of square pillars, leaving 
aisles or passages as represented in the 
plate. Inthe centre of the hall the inter- 
mission of an entire row leaves a larger 
passage; the space where the range is 
wanting is fourteen feet broad, as the rows 
of pillars are placed nearly uniform; the 
sections, either across, or down the length 
of the room, are correctly preserved: each 
row consists of four pillars, the circum- 
ference of which, at the shaft, is cleven feet ; 
the four centre ones have a capital, not un- 
like a well-stutfed round cushion, pressed 
heavily down, with the outer edge fluted 
aud full, as if forced out by a heavy weight, 
resting on its capital; tuis may be an un- 
couth simile, but it approaches nearer to it 
than any thing else to which it can be lken- 
ed. The others are divested of an orna- 
mented arelitrave, or capital. 

‘The rock above is excavated a few inches 
thick, in imitation of beams supporting the 
root, and resting on the heads of the pillars, 
and crossing their capitals al right ansles: 
it is, | conjecture, merely a fanciful inita- 
tion of rafters, as it is too small to afford 
any security to the enormous weight of rock 


| roofabove; but the imitation conveys a 


: fT . lia 
meaning ot what the artificers thought when 





' four beautiful fyures of 


these habitations, as before related. have | 


Excavated several tine rooms i the opposite 


working here. In the centre of the ceiling 
are carved a male and two femmes; the 
inner row of pillars, or those nearest to the 
walls, bave opposite to them, pilasters 
adorning the sides of the ball, and likewise 
females, whose 


heads reach to the cornice, nearly twelve 


feet high. The figures sculptured here of | 
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mountain, on each side, not on the back or] these idols are of some little 


neither | 
architect, statuary, nor mason, I tind in- | 
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Quitting our author for a Moment 
will here observe, that although the temples 
of Elora, in maynuitude and grandeur, fp 
surpass any thing of the kind in India 
elsewhere, yet there are somewhat sinilar 
excavations imu the granite rocks at Fle. 
phanta Island and at Karli, the former of 
which, being in the immediate vicinity of 
Bombay, are trequently visited by parties of 
pleasure. For this reason, as well as oy Ace 
count of their being of iiferior ln portance, 
the eaptaim has very properly described 
them with a consistent brevity. But to re 
turn. Our author tells us that one of the 
apartments in the temple of Keylas has the 
ceiling or roof pretuly painted :— 

‘Some of the colours are. still vivid; 
but the smoke from fires, made by the de 
generate priests of the preseat day, has 
greatly obscured the colouring, although it 


We 





much patience and inquiry 1s absolutely j may still be traced. Like the building and 


dovrat the entrance of Keylas, the painting 
-is allowed to be of modern date. The whole 
}of this apartinent is elaborately enriched 
i with figure emblems, &c. of the Hindoo my- 
'thology, both allegorical and legendary, 
Some of thei would not discredit a modern 
artist. The entrance, or doorway, is seven 
fect and a half high, and three feet eight 
inches wide. Viewing the room from this 
entrance, it looks somewhat disproportioned 
as to height, and although the tout ensemble 
is correctly preserved, a little greater eleva 
tion in the ceiling would have added much 
to its beauty. 

‘ Let us here imagine for a moment what 
a laborious undertaking it would appear to 
us, were fifty workmen placed here to ex- 
cavate the root fifteen feet higher, the pre- 
portions and altitude of the pillars to be 
carried on, the walls of the recess (where's 
placed Mhah Deo’s temple) to be raised 
upwards, in proportion with the ceiling, and 
the number of sculptured figures to be i 
creased in ratio with the increased height 
ofthe room. What an arduous and difficult 
undertaking would it appear to be thus 
obliged to excavate the solid rock, - 
fashion it, not simply into habitations a 
teinples, but to ornament all its parts W 
pillars, devices, figures, and embleins, une 
form in appearance, and perfect 1 desigh « 
What must have been the labour and z 
of the workmen in thus attacking 4 ype 
tuin formed of the firm primeval rock, = 
cutting hundreds of thousands of feet of TA 
hard material by the aid of an iron instr 
ment! Surely” it almost exceeds 
I'that the ingenuity and industry ga 
|} could carry him through such stupendous 
and wonderful undertakings. Did we pe 
our account here, our admiration won’ be: 
be commensurate with the object wget 
fore us; but when we know there ar a vet 
excavations, if not as grand as mer 
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The temple of Keylus 1s scarcely less 
remarkable than a mu:slon called Teen | 
Tal (three stories), which 1s f ined by a 
vast excavation hollowed out of the very 
bowels of the mountain, with three spacious 
doors, distinct and standing over cach other, 
ascended by regular flights of steps :-— 

Tf Keylas, from its figure gallery, areas, 
and insular situation, stands pre-euunent, | 
Teen Tal, from its immensity of excavation, | 
massive pillars, and rich scalptures, nearly | 
rivals its neighbour in grandeur, Although | 
diferent in design and exterior appearance 
to Keylas, it equaily demands the undivided 
attention of the observer, and be he ever so 
taciturn or indifferent to works of antiquity, 
his feelings would be animated, and 
admiration excited, at viewiny these august 
works—works that 1 hesitate nor in atlirm- 
ing are equalled by nothing in Europe, and | 
surpassed by nothing in Egypt. Whata | 
golden opportunity would tiis be for a} 
learned antiqnary to riot in! and what a | 
literary treat would the pen of a classical | 
and highly talented tourist afford while de- | 
lineating these wonders! How the | 
“Great Unknown” would banquet on | 
these eternal monuments of a past age, re- | 
velling in delight amid its ancient walls and 
altars! All that [ can contribute will be a | 
correct and, if possible, a particularaccount 
of this singular House. 

‘We must first premise that it has three | 
stories, and is entered by a doorway eleven 
feet high and eight feet two inches broad, 
left in the front wall, which encloses the 
trea: this wall has been leit standing as the 
excavation was first formed. The entrance 
leads us into a fine area, which widens as we | 
proceed a few feet. Here the entire front 
ofthe three floors, or stories, appears to 
greatadvantage. he front is open, and to 
each story 1s placed eight square pillars and 
two pilasters; those on the second and 
eg form the outer part, or the 
2 oF MEVISIONS they are not ornamented 
Many way, with the exception of two in the 
a range on the ground floor. This 
i eeney iS level with the arca, and like 
oy ppe stories 1s Open in front, and it 
“8 Six pillars in the depth. There is a re- 
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/on the right-hand side. 
| 1S a recess, twenty-five feet by twenty feet 
six inches, containing a large figure of 


“ } 
igure already 


very large figures of 
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Angart and Adanaut; these are in a sitting | ¢ : 
entire heiit of | situnted at the opposite end to which we 


- 
the 


he room, the crowns of their heads touch- 
There 
are other figures here also, bat of no note. 
The recess has a room within it of nineteen 
feet by twelve, the ceiling of which is two 
feet six inches higher than that of the large 
room; the recess itself is forty-three feet 
five inchesin depth. This room, which in 
any other place would be thought a wonder, 
is not, upon the whole, well-fnished; and 


| att © | 
story there, as at this place, 1s a beautirul 


excavation, 


‘ment story of both appear to have been 


ln the upper 
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or stories; first working downwards, 
and getting tired of their dight and easy 
task, as it proceeded towards its comple- 
tions; or whether the basement of the two 
excavations (Keylas and this one) were ap- 
pointed to inferior purposes (for neither of 
them contain 
matter of interesting inquiry. 

‘ Quitting this ground fluor, we ascend to 
the second story by twenty-four flue stairs, 


Twelve stairs uy 


Cuvera, one of the seven gen, but sub- 
ordinate to the gods of the Triad; he 1s the 
Indian Plutus; but the Brahmins atiirmed 


This is the chief figure; but 
there are some others. A few stairs con- 
tinued on from this room, is the noble 
viranda, or rather large room, one hundred 
and fourteen feet in length, and in depth 
across eighty-two feet six inches; the height 
of the ceiling (which is likewise the floor of 
the third story), twelve feet four inches, 
At each end of this spacious viranda 1s a 
door-way, leading to four small apartments 
ineanch extremity of the rock. ‘The wall 


Wiati 
continued, so as to make rvom for the four 


great Raina. 


iS 


on tt ‘ . + . '* ’ y ® : ] , ° T 
small apartments, one on each side: this 
° ’ . . ' - 
contracts the opening ol the teinp:e with the 
viranda or two pillars and two pilasters, At 


the extreme cud Is a sixteen feet 
deep, having a gigantic figure ot Laksha- 
man fan inferior deity), half brother of 

ist tri and two 


) } ‘ ~s , baat 
Rama:—he is ina sitting posture, 


recess, 


j ; i Raleas ae aiaall - P 

larve figures of Balraj are on cach side the 
| = rh. vall here aeain lessens the 
qdoor-Way. . oe Wai i i cle th03 bC se iS ii 
size of the room, and interrupts the uatfor- 





the uppe wn 
PPerones. Here, as ut Keylas, are 


miuty of the pilars; for, 
* 4 


to me, he was the maker of bread to the | 
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A portion 1s taken off to afford 


'snace for the small rooms, that are, as it 


There are but six 


were, partitioned off 
lurve square and ornamented pillars that are 
enurely clear of the wall. At the further 


end of the viranda is a sitting figure of Jam- 


bhu, a hero and partisan of Rama. Pro- 


ceeding from the vwiranda, by a‘good stair- 
case, consisting of twenty-four stairs, and 


entered on the second floor, is the grand 


‘and spacious viranda of the upper story, 


' 


unquestionably the finest excavation in the 
whole series, whether we consider its great 
diuneusions, its variety of rich sculpture, 
massy pillars, or perfect preservation and 
hne polish. | 

‘At the first view 
story, the most intense interest Cannot Fail 
to be excited, as we retlect that man, with 


- 


his limited powers, has been able to effect 


on entering the upper 


| the le t hand plazza at Kevlas. The upper behet; and did we nat actually know that 


solitudes of Elora, the relation would be 
doubted,’ 

We have devoted no inconsiderable space 
already to Capt. Seely’s very interesting 


' work, and vet we have only imperfectly, as 


! 
| 


' 


' 


it were, touched upon one of his subjects 5 
theretore, ucxt week, resume our 


? t 
Wwe shail, 


Fexnininntion; aad, in the mean time, we 
i cordially thank hue for having presented 


hehe world with something that is both new 


| 





any aliar or Hnenam), is ay race 


, _. ‘ 
and substantini—something to which the 


eve can with pleasure turn, wheu satiated 


to relieve the tusipidity of that common- 
place gossip, narrated by the sympathetic 
of travellers, who cross the Enelish 
Channel, and make the § grand tour ot Eu- 
rope’ in # fortnight. 

(‘to be continued. ) 


} 

. 1 é . . , . 
lwith modern * works of ftancy’—something 
| 

? 


ao 


The Ruography of the British Stuge; being 
correct Narratives of the Lives of all the 
principal Actors and Actresses at the Lon- 
don Theatres, interspersed with Original 
Ancedotes, and Choice and Illustrative 
Poetry. 12mo. pp. 295. London, 1824. 

Tur. * bubble, reputation,’ is perhaps never 

so strikingly manifest as in the life of the 

player, who is one day the town’s idol, 
another forgotten or spoken of as one that 
was. TJhis, as the biographerot the British 

Stave observes, is a melancholy reflection, 

Lut it is nevertheless a true one; and it 

therefure becomes the more desirable, both 

for the sake of players and their contem- 
poraries, that correct and unbiassed narra- 
tives of their merits and their * travels’ -liis- 

Wilo confer mpon th n‘°a local hia- 

So farwe agree with 


public 
bitation and a name.’ 
the writer, as we do in his censure on the 
managers of the theatres roval bringing out 


equestrian spectacles as first pieces, as in 


| i 
Ly leaving tue wall | 


the case of Cortez, at Covent Garden ‘The- 
atre ; but we diller far, very far indeed, trom 
him, when he asserts that * there never was 
au era in which talent for dramatic com po. 
sittou of every description was mere exube. 
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rant’ than at present, and we challenge him 
to the proof. We will admit that managers 
may neither be the most courteous nor the 
most discerning of individuals; yet, to judge 
from the pieces they produce, one should 
be led to think them the best-tempered 
creatures in the world, and ready to give 
any dramatic author a chance, be he who 
he may. ‘The fact, however, is, that the ma- 
nagers have done much towards vitiating 
the public taste, and although a relish for 
the legitimate drama is not wholly subdued 
(nor we trust ever will), yet the vast diimen- 
sions of their houses,and the force of habit, 
have so familiarized spectacle to the public, 
that it has in a great measure superseded 
both tragedy and comedy. But we are 
rambling ;—the work before us is nota bio- 
graphy of dramatists, but of actors, and this 
we must Say 1n its praise, in the outset, that 
the author has ably accomplished a difficult 
task. As for ourselves, did not our critical 
vocation give us an indisputable letter of 
license to speak freely and boldly of the ta- 
Jents or faults of actors, we should never 
venture upou it; yet our author has done 
this in that spirit of candour and good na- 
ture which must recommend his work to the 
public; nor must we omit to commend his 
industry, since he has given memoirs of every 
London performer, male or female, of emi- 
nence in their vocation, trom the Drury 
Lane Theatre to the Coburg. ; 
Nothing is more ditliculty than contem- 
porary biography: the materials are never 
to be obtained very easily, and then to 
give a true character of the individuals is 
to rouse a hornet’s nest, for few men think 
themselves praised enough ; while censure 
is gall and wormwood. Our biographer has 
however got over those ditliculties, so far as 
regards the public, aud we really are dis- 
posed to think very favourably of him: 
In some instances we think him rather 
severe, and his first memoir is an instance 
of it; but, asa whole, we cannot withhold 
our praise of the work. That we do not 
always coincide with his judgment, we admit ; 
but it is because we think lis errors those 
of judgment, that we can the more readily 
bear with him. This volume containsmemoirs 
of upwards of a hundred living actors and 
actresses, who are generally spoken ofas 
they are ; though, in some cases, the author 
is too laudatory of established fame, and at 
others too severe on those useful appen- 
dages to the stage, the walking gentlemen. 
We learn from these memoirs that one of the 
Edinburgh noodles, yclept a phrenologist, ex- 
amined the head of Clara Fisher, and that, 
after this astonishing child had played the 
character of Richard the Third two hun- 
dred and fifty times, the wiseacre dis- 
covered that, § phrenologically, she appears 
enunently capable of conceiving the in- 
tensely powerful intellectual charaeter with 
which Shakspeare has vested that person- 
age!" He also finds out that ‘ she should 
be affectionate and attached to her 
friends.'.—What an age of discovery this 
is! It appears we must learn phrenology 
in order to know our duties as children! 
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following jeu d'’esprit on Joe’s not heing 
able tv appear in the last Christmas panto- 
Inime :— 
‘The pantomime was all rehearsed, 
And vuffed off ia the bill, 
When, full of grief, in Fawcett burst, 
To Kembie crying, * Hear the worst, 
Great Joe Grimaldi’s ill!” 
¢6¢ Grimaldi ill!” the monarch cried, 
“ Say,‘what, then’shall I do? 
Had I Macready at my side, 
Clown’s part with him would I divide, 
And show folks something new. 
‘« But is it true, my Fawcett, say, 
Has fate thus spoke her will,— 
Js all we’ve done, for many a day, 
Cut up,—our hopes all cast away,— 
Is Joe Grimaldi ill ? 
‘« He is, he is—that woful brow 
Declares my piteous lot ; 
But come, cheer up, and tell me how 
To act in this dire moment now, 
For some one must be got.” 
‘« T've heard,” said Fawcett—as he spoke, 
Great Kemble felt less pain, 
He hath a son, all full of joke; 
Could he be got, ’twould take [place] the 
spoke 
Out of [into] our wheel again.” 
‘Cried Kemble, “ Bring him hither straight, 
Then puff him in the bill ; 
The son will share the father’s fate 
Be grinn’d at; I’m with joy elate, 
Though Joe Grimaldi’s ill.””’ 
The life of that excellent comedian, 
Jones, supplies us witha curious adventure: 


of Mr. Jones in the South of Ireland, at the 
time of the rebellion, the theatre in which 
they were then acting, had the misfortune to 
take fire, and a few moments beheld ita 
heap of ashes. Limerick, which was the 
most adjacent town, was immediately re- 
solved on to be honoured in being the next 
head-quarters of these wandering sons of 
Thesprs; and all their stage paraphernalia and 
moveables, consisting of porson bowls, broken 
daggers, dislocated spears, and a score or 
two of rapiers that had shone for centuries 
in the mimic fields of Bosworth and Dun- 
sinane, were, with sundry other conglome- 
rations, packed in a cart, and sent forward 
under the escort of some of the most trust- 
worthy of the corps. ‘They proceeded with 
great safety tll they came within a few miles 
of Limerick, which city “ met their seeking 
eyes” as grey dawn began to overspread 
the horizon, or, as one less metaphorical 
would say, as the sun pulled otf his night- 
cap to begin the morning’s business. At 
this tumultuous period, the myrmidons of 
the executive government were on the alert 
in all directions, to apprehend suspicious 
characters, or “ peep o’day boys,” as they 
were termed; and a numerous host was 
sprinkled about the southern districts of this 
unhappy isle: a party then lay inambush on 
the road our heroes were approaching ; and, 
as the cart crawled lazily up the summit of 
a hill, it was surrounded by “ as gallant a 
set as ever cried stand to atiaveller.” The 





In the memoir of Grimaldi we have the 


paled-faced, woe-begone votaries of the 


° . . . ° j 
‘During one of the provincial excursions 


————=—=_ 
page of their career, and after rubbing ti, 
oglers, which posheen and the coen 
the mght had kept awake till that sia 
minute, they civilly “ beyved lave to be \. 
Jontlemen what was the matter?” « m 
what's the matter, you'd be afterk; 
suid a voice, in the true Munste 
“ by de powers, we'll satisfy ever 
son of you; sure we're the king's represe; 
tatives, honey, and we want to serch tL 
cart.” After this declaration, the unha i 
Munoners thought it best to state who a ¥ 
what they were ; and to assure their ra 
friends, that the only murders they ever per- 
petrated were on the stage, and all the 
living creatures they ever mangled were 
some of Shakspeare’s characters. But qi 
would not do; the oilicers of justice knew 
better, and swore by St. Patrick’s great to 
and might the next noggin of Whiskey e 


LOW Ine ” 
r dialect 
Y Mother's 


Mage. &8 
their poison, but they were desperate, 


blood-thirsty, ill-looking bog-trotters, aud 
proceeded to search the cart. When they 
had removed the covering, which was , 
canvass sea, 10 Which fowls had hatched for 
some months past, and proceeded a little 
further, and beheld a dozen or two of 
daggers and swords of all chronologies, from 
the time of Alcibiades to Tom Thumb the 
Great, a whilléloo was raised, sufficient to 
shake one of the hugest Kerry mountains 
from its base; and the poor spalpeens of 
players were marched in triumph into 
Limerick, and lodged in custody of the 
Nearest magistrate, who being an Orange 
| man that saw a pike in the frizzle of every 
whisker that was brought before him, de- 
termined, very sagaciously, to detain them 
in close confinement until the matter -was 
submitted to the Lord Lieutenant; when, to 
their great joy,an order was immediately 
transmitted to Limerick for their release.’ 
The author of these memoirs is a great 
advocate for the legitimate drama, and is 
quite indignant at the degradation of the 
stage by mere spectacle. In his lite ot 
Mr. Charles Kemble, he says :— . 
“On his abilities as a manager, we think 
contemptuously. The abundance of melo- 
dramatic trash hc thrusts before the public 
eye, in such merciless succession, clearly 
proves that his establishment is inaccessible 
to all capable of higher efforts: and his 


| late attempt to revive the mania for horse 


performances has added as little to the 
treasury of the theatre, as to any favourable 
opinions that might heretofore have been 
formed of his taste and discernment. We 
are surprised, however, at one thing; 
namely, that as Cortez is well known 
have brought to Mexico bloodhounds 1 
abundance, to subdue the natives wil), 
Mr. Kembie, in his anxiety to have render 
ed the illusion of this piece as periect : 
possible, did not contract with Caleb Bald- 
win, of the Westminster Pit, for a score oF 
two, and treated his audience with the 
wonderful feats of dogs as well as horses 
This was an omission which doubtless 90% 
the manager repruaches himself with. 
The memoir of Liston furmishes us 4 an 
jeu desprit, which, though not new, }§ wor 





drama, were somewhat alarmed at this stop- 
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bers: and Lopez, half disguised, and 
oe | by his confinement, passed out of 
ows without attracting any notice, 
S eaammanks had been made with the cap- 
Arran an Englisi brig, who sent his boat 
“at some distance froin Co- 
was taken oa board, and 
less than an 


’ 
! rp 
airered 


tail of 
to the beach, 
Lopez 


runna. 
of the harbour In 


> 
Our 


hour. ‘ , 
\lr. Steele and the captain escaped in a 


hoat to Corunna, where they found Colonel 
Light wounded; the E rench were at the tine 
besieging the town, and Mr. Steele relates 
ene interesting anecdotes connected with 
the subject :— 

‘Soon after this event occurred, Donna 
Isadora, whe has obtained celebrity as the 
sharer in the glories of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s campaigns, attorded a very interesting 
example of fearless and gallant spirit, in 
combination with the feminine solicitude 
for the preservation of those charms by 
which she is said to have led the hero in 
captivity through the very Helds of his vic- 
tories. —She retired from Cerunna to Fer- 
rol, and said to one of her friends, ‘ I did 
not regard the balls or the shells ; but when 
J found them acting with so much careless- 
ness in the town, that I might be maimed or 
disigured, | came away.” It was a sweet 
reply, and well befitting a lady who pos- 
sessed beauty as well as spirit,’ 

Returning to Ferrol, it was now deter- 
mined to sail for Gibraltar, which place 
ourauthor and his companions reached in 
September, Mr. Steele complains much 
against the government of Gibraltar for not 
allowing himself and the Spanish refugees on 
board leave to land on their arrivai, he 
tells ns that an Alverine said that they did 
not treat people ‘ so badly at Algiers!’ At 
Gibraltar an Alyerine xebeque was hired, 
in which a part of the arms and stores were 
crammed ; and with these our author cot to 
Cadiz, of which he gives the followin inte- 
resting description :— ° 

‘Cadiz stands at the extremity of the 
Isla Gaditana; the fortifications are of 
mincnse strength, and the town itself is of 
Mcomparable beauty. The houses are 
white, and the streets are narrow, and there 
are verandas and balconies outside the 
latticed casements of every story. These 
balconies are filled with a luscious profu- 
“0n of flowers and evergreens, vine%, 
Prange-trees, and jasmines, creepers, clim- 

€rs, and runners, which form festoons, 
and bowers aud airy canopies, and odorous 


mens of drooping foilage, in glowing and 
wuptuous richness and beauty. As many 


i the house-tops have vines on the ter- 
Pit and tlowers on the parapets, the 
“eepie handed — ” . _ 
they lcd a. | : ne: Pinang’ a or 

ce an assemuiage of magic 
all —_ together, and piled upou each 
if. poy austess variety. On the slope 
_™ Sear the Puerta de Tierra, stands 


the v*loame. : sa 
i and massive ruin of the ancient 

Stie, said to Is.) a | es. oe >| 
nie; ' “ve been built by the Pha- 
uclans, The 


walk alongthe ramparts by 





town itself on the one side, and on the other 
of the country beyond the harbour; trom 
Rota to the mountains of Ronda in Anda- 
lusia. Rota is the extreme poimt of the 
land, and as the eye ranges along, In sue- 
cession are seen Porta Marta, the Arenilla 
Puerto Real, the Trochadero, the country 
towards Chiclana, and the Sierra of An- 
dalusia. 

‘The Aduana, which the royal 
palace while Ferdinand was in Cadiz, is 
separated from the sea by one of the bas- 
tions of the rampaft; it is an extensive 
building with lofty turrets; a dark portal 
under the rampart commuuicates with the 
Mole, and the interior court is built on 
arches like the cloisters of a convent, but 
much more massive. A number of fiy- 
trees grow between the Mole 
which projects into the sea, and the castern 
front of the royal palace. 

‘On many of the house-tops, trom among 
airy gardens and pavilions, spring light and 
beautiful octagon turrets, with silken ban- 
ners, which attord a view of the expanse or 
the sea on one side, and on the other of the 
harbour, the Island of Matagorda, the 
country all along from La Rota to Santi 
Petri, and in the distance the ridge of the 
mountains of Ronda. 

‘Where any of the streets of Cadiz open 
to the sea, the views through these tlowery 
vistas, of the ramparts with their cannon, 
the water, and ships passing under sail, are 
beautiful beyond expression. In some 
places, small baskets with flowers and 
packets are seen above, moving on cords 
from one side of the street to the other; 
a delightful communication between the 
houses of friends; and, minute as is the 
circumstance, it gives an exquisite tinish to 
the character of the scenery. ‘Lhe square 
of the ** Plaza di Constitucion” and the 
Alameda are planted with rows of trees; 
olives and cypress are in some places scen 
abeve the walls of the gardens. The light- 
house battery (San Sebastiano) 1s at some 
distance from the town, built on rocks in 
the sea, but connected with Santa Catalina 
by a kind of causeway. Santa Catalina is 
the fort at the extremity of the land. At 
the Puerta de Tierra there are three gates 
and three drawbridges; the ground is 
undermined, and in the time of a siege, 
combustibles are laid ready, to explode ina 
moment, and annihilate an enemy advanc- 
ig over the excavations. 

‘In the strects the ladies dress in black, 
trom the satin ‘“ Mantilla,” which en- 
wreathes their heads, to the lowest part of 
their draperies, with the exception of their 
stockings and shoes, for in these they seem 
to study almost a funtastic vaniety. They 
never 0 abroad without their fans; their 
walk and deportment are exqtusitely grace- 
ful, and the v 
have been celebrate | for VOCs. 


was 


battery, 
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oluptuous dances ot Cadiz | 





foldings of their draperies, the same piece 
that covers the head talling in a gathering 
or duplicature upon the shoulders, and then 
descending in a flowing robe; Turks, 
bearded Jews, ecclestisucal processions 
bearing the cross and the host, with incense 
and with chaunting; peasants, merchants 
from the Levant, foreign mariners, wander- 
ing minstre!s, Greeks, heralds trom the 
enemy; Spanish messengers posting on 
light Barbary horses, Algerine  corsairs, 
and mountamiee:s who lave been fighiumg 
among the passes of the Sierras ; Castillian 
chivalry marching from their encampinent 
upon the Isa, under 
with martial music, kett!e-drums aud atam- 
bours, and trumpets and clartons, 
clash of cymbals. You hear the vesper 

bells of the convents, and the dirge for the 

dead ; you observe halt hidden, under their 

cuowls, the palul visages of monks, whe 

perhaps are meditating with joy the resto- 

ration of the luquisition. Over the porches 
of many ot the houses, carved ip the stone, 

are crested casques, and the blazoury of the 

heralds on escutcheons. 

‘Such are the objects that may be seen 
below, and (hescene around ts not less roman- 
tic. You hear songs and music, the dulcet 
intonation of female voices, the sound of 
flutes, guitars, and harps, from apartments 
which are seen through bowers of roses and 
orange trees, and woodbines and jasmines, 
and lofty canupies, and dazzling Howers of 
every hue and shade, and teimt and tunge, 
that glows in the lustre of a southern sun. 
KEmbowered in some of the fragrant balco- 
nies around and above, are ladies, not 
dressed in black, as in the streets, but in 
costume as varied as the hues of the rain- 
buw ; some in conversation, some smiling 
with their friends, and others reclining read- 
ing, Or In meditation aud repose. 

‘On the house-top terraces, among the 
vines and flowery parapets, and on the airy 
turrets, are scen figures diminished by re- 
moteness, which seem to view the distant 
Inountains, the expanse of the sea, and the 
pure azure of the sky. Some years ago, 
when I was at Rome, I frequently passed 
Whole hours together in walking round the 
Colliseum, and through tts arena, and arches 
and galleries, by which | created a series 
to infinity of beautiful combinations. When 
[ spoke of this arnusement to my friead Ga- 
brielli, who is a musician as well as painter, 
I Jaughingly called it, “playing a melody upon 
the Colliseum,” and a number of such me- 
lodies might be well plaved in Cadiz,’ 

The bombardment otf Cadiz, the treache- 
rous maniiestocs of Ferdinand, and the 
capitulation, are facts well known, and we 
pass over them, as well as the means of 
escape adopted by the Spamsh constitution- 
alists on the entry of the French into Cadiz. 
Mr. Steele has made some blunders, which 
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either show carelessness on his part or a 
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‘The scene which presents itself to a 
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* Th Coria, which is one of the most fac- 


tious towns | Penin- 


(mas facctosos) im the 


sula, they took an officer prisoner, who was | 


hearing despatches to Ciudad Rodrigo, and 


intended to shoot him at the same time | 


with some others of the innumerable prison- 
ers whom they had incarcerated for being 
Liberales. Some charitable soul (udma ca- 


ritativa) did not fail to give an account of 


this infamy to General Empecinado, and to 
implore of him to come to put an end to 
the sufferings of these unhappy men. 

‘ Empecinado did present himself with 
his column, and sent the following notifica- 
tion to the Alcalde of Coria. As in that 
town they have certain good motives to 
convince them that he performs whatever 
he promises, they did not choose to expose 
themselves to the disappointment, and they 
did what he commanded.”"—The notifica- 
tron runs as foilows:— 
© The Empecinado to the Alcalde of Corai. 

‘Tf, this day, you do not place at my 
disposal the 160 muskets which are in your 
possession, also the officer who was the 
bearer of the despatches to Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and at the same time every one of those who 
have been imprisoned for their opinions ; 


in forty-eight hours there shall exist of this | 


town no other memorial than an liseription, 
which shall say (dega), § Were stood an in- 
famous town.’ 
‘“ God preserve your worship (fa V.) 
many years. Tit EMpecinang, 
vile Moratja, Aug. 16, 1823. 
‘© Venor Alcalde of Corie.” 


‘ The second is Lord Nugent's answer to 
Morillo’s invitation: — 

‘*’The name of Morillo is kuown in 
England only as that of a man who was the 
persecutor of liberty in America, and a 
traitor to her cause in Spain—Never, with 
my own consent, will I enter the same room 
with Morillo. (Signed) NuGen?r.” 

‘flis lordship, as 1 have been informed, 
sent, with his answer, what [ suppose may 
be called a counter-invitation to this ctfect: 
—* Ifthe Count of Carthagena happen to 
be displeased with my reply, be shall tind 
meat the other side of the Bay, ready to 
him satisfaction of any other kiod 
which he may choose to demand.”-—The 
counter-juvitation was not accepted,’ 

04D po —- 
The Death of Uric h, a Pocm. 


i. or r Oe y - > 
Barer, ksq. 8vo. pp. 76. 


yy Cc 


Loudon, 182-4. 


Tur death of Uriah is the blackest pave in | 
the Old ‘Vestament;: it brands David with | 


having deliberately paved the way to adtl- 
tery by murder; such indeed, scripture his- 
tory plaiuly denounces hin—not, certain], 
as un example to be followed, but as a bea- 
con to be shunned. It is impossible even 


3 


to palhate this criine of Davidj—it stands 


forward in naked but appalling deformity ; 
! 


mad, as 


tion, * [f we extenuate 


istroduce 


the crimes of scrip- 


the author observes in his 


ture characters, it caynot be on. scripture 
ithoritv, nor sanctioned vy Scripture ei- 
cunple s We do not, however, admire the 


techiog with which Mr. Bruce writes, or his 


| : » , 
evident wish to disgrace monarchy or m 


By KENNET | 


}narchs by the act of one individual, though 
}of so high aa authority as David, iu 
| Israel; nor can we say much for the chaste- 
| ness of his muse; indeed, it is dificult to 
| clothe suchasubject in the garb of delicacy. 
| The poet adheres closely to the story, 
and gives a spirited version of a narra- 
; tive which is too well known for us to ad- 
vert to it further; we shall, therefore, make 
a short extract as a specimen cf the poem. 
David, who had sent the letter to Joab, com- 
manding him to place Uriah in the hottest 
part of the battle, and he now awaits the 
account of his death, when, during a ban- 
quet, the welcome news arrives: -— 


wane © <Qeeegeesse-ee are 


‘When from the palace battlement on high, 

“ A messenger!'—a messeuger !’—the cry 
Rung echoing,—welcome to the monarch’s ear, 
As dying felons shouts of pardon hear ; 

And scarce his greedy ear devour’d that ery, 
Than, rushing menial and attendant—by, 
Spurning the tardy messenger’s advance 


o_o oe eee 





And, first to meet the courier, the king 
Besicg’d his ear, with breathless questioning— 
What of the battle?—when ?—or is it fought? 
| News of deteat or victory hast brought ! 

| Is Joab sate ? and is aye, piithee tell— 

Did he ?—or who of all our captains fell ?” 





| 
| € He told him-—-Rabbah still held stoutly out, 
| The stern besiegers well nigh put to rout ; 
| Lhe sally—and the action—the retreat— 
The desperate repulsemand many a feat 
| Of high achievement and heroic skill,— 
| Bloody and bold—yet unavailing still ;— 
And of the dead—their rank and numbers—then 
Uriah, too—the brave Uriah’s slain. 
“Tis heavy news!” 
But on his lip the while 

A playful curl, an ill-dissembled smile ; 
And from his rugged brow, the furrow went, 
And o’er it spread the arch of smooth content, 
| Kob’d in the laughing hues of merriment : 
| And could the messenger have read his eye, 
| It had been easy—painful to descry 

‘he hated Icer of prosp’rous villany? 
| ‘lis heavy news! We lov’d Uriah well ; 
We do Jament his fate :—but who can tell 
The chance of battle ? The devouring sword 
Is there a pitiless, unsparing lord ; 
Worthy his lifey—his death was with the brave, 
| And deathless honour sual! his inemory have. 


tas Say to Joab :-—father, bid him know 
VWs An . nae a? s Rie y 
\ ‘ ‘ os i! v4 hibit} \ ll—and e I the toc— 
MOeVCNLe, an tributi n sicl \! hown, 


Shall for protracted injaries atoz 
yre stron? ; inst thre 
More strong against th 


| Advance fresh lezion 


‘@uinst the wall 
s,—for fresh succours call: 


|} Which, when at length proud Ammon fainte 


betore, 
s . 3 * . — . 
| Fam’d Rabbah then shall famous be no more! 
I>. -»*,) a he oe . ' 
‘elas ito (he ause nei prakiece: a all Lie, 
i A . 1 NOt ay > . | = ‘ ’ 4 , We the e 
ANG not one column catch the trav ile: s€yVes 


| 
a d of her stately ¢ Tore. ¢] i 
| 2 iC i UCT Stately towcrs, the topmost stone 

ae | 7 1 « | > 
Shall be a tomb, to rest her dead upon 5 

oa 7h ; i 1 P _ ee c 
| Har wall impiegnable-—— ruiud heap, 

=) , Ts - wal } . 7 ly +} 

| Neath which he: Slauguicrd sons in death 


_ . ? 4 . - h , . = } . 
| Hier sons! ah! who shall tell their cruel fat 
: The unknown pains which on my fury wait 


de - ~ 


i “7 ~ ’ ’ = . 
Cleit to the heart, the iron axe shal! swing— 
Tie sinews start—the flesh in to:ture wring— 


| The iron harrow tear it from the bone, 

j “ . » ) } 

| And drenching floods of crimson flow anon 
But cli fy their hated Itinbs t yerind ind gnav ; 


And rend the quivlipy nerves—-the sweeping 


king of 
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And courtly etiquette,—sprung forth at once; | 


a — 


+ ee 
nelle te 


, a 
They boast of arms ; and deep into their sou) 
Shall armour enter in—nor that the whole: 
For througu the fiery kiln shall Ammon Das 
Fann’d to the temperament of burning brass: ’ 
By molten furnaces the gauntlet run— - 
Too happy in the race, if death be won, 
Wiere glowing pavements underneath hj 
And, gleaming overhead, th’ignited sky 
Like as when, by the elemental blast, ; 
Charg’d with electric thunder, there is cag 
Sulj huric Vapoursy whose fermenting breast 
Hangs, a dark cloud of ruddy amethyst ; 
So, wrapp'd in fiery atmosphere around, 
Sublimed intensely, and im slavery bound 
To pain, in this epitome of hell; 
Servant of servants shall proud Ammoy 
dwell.”’ 


—_—— oo eee ——_ 
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MAY-DAY. 

‘Tis the first breathing mellow morn of May, 

The rose of months, the violet of the year; 
Stepping in blossoms white, a virgin day! 

To feed our eyes with sweetness.’ 

HAMILTON, 

Wat an open-hearted jovial crew our 
forefathers must have been, with their 
vay holidays, and sparkling cups, and 
mighty wassail-bowls. It may be fan. 


L. 











-ciful, but Icannot help half envying 


re ee er ee ee ee + eer eee eee 


them. I love holidays, and _ heartily 
deplore their diminution and decline, 
To those who are doomed to work and 
labour, they are like green, fertile spots 
of verdure amid a sandy desert, and 
they serve to diversify the existence of 
those who can be idle. ‘To the young 


‘they are ‘right merry days,’ bringing 


fun, frolic, and hilarity, along with 
them; nor are they unpleasant to the 
aged, for they make them forget their 
pains, and remind them of many agree- 
able scenes. Our ancestors, too, 
knew how to make the most of their 
annual festivals, ‘They celebrated them 
with becoming spirit and hospitality, 
forgetting past toils, and thinking only 
of present happiness. But alas! the 
hospitality is all but extinguished, and 
the festivals have gradually sunk into 
oblivion, few of them now remaining, 
and those few poorly and mawkishly 
distinguished from other days. Money 
is become the sole principle of action: 


‘unless it puts things in motion, all 1s 





dull, vapid, and lifeless -— 

‘Tis true, ‘tis pity 5 pity “tis, tis true. 

Of all the neglected holidays in the 
ear, however, | regret none more than 
the first of May. It was once a most 
exquisite treat for the peasants, and no 
day was looked forward to with greater 
pleasure. Every village could ov 
hoast its May-pole, and that ee 
possessed. the loftiest was accountes by 
most lucky ;—the lads and lasses ¥ 
with cach other in collecting flower 
ind weaving them into garlands ane 
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‘LISTON’S DREAM. 
apt in delicious repose, 


Liston lay wl : . 
«As Liston 4) ly playing a tune with his 


Most harmonious 


Noses % © ‘ 7 > 
Ina dream there appear’d the adorable Venus, 


Who said, to be sure, there’s no likeness be- 
tween US 5 

€ 

ot, to show a € 3 

ee looks shall soon rival the 


- 99 
Adonis. 
Liston woke in @ fright, and cried, * Heaven 


- t 
preserve me: 
Ifmy face you improve, zounds! madam, you'll 
starve me!” =e 
We shall not quote further from this in- 
teresting work, which will be a useful 
yade mecum for all playgoing people. There 
are several wood cuts interspersed through 
‘he volume, but although we wall not say 
that, like the old stage dvors of the theatre, 
they are ‘in every place, and out of 
ace in all,’ yet we confess they. would 
have been as well omitted. 


——7 +> 


lestial to kindness so prone is, 
handsome 


The History and Antiquities of the County 
Palatine of Durham: compiled from Ore 
ginal Records preserved in Public Reposi- 
tories and Private Collections, and tllus- 
trated by Engravings of Architectural 
and Monumental Antiquities, Portraits 
of Eminent Persons, &c. sy Ropert 
Surtees, Of Mainsforth, Esq., F.S. A. 
3 vols. fol. London, 1823. 

We scarcely know a more Herculean 

task than that of writing a county history ; 

itisnot the work of a month or a year, 
but that of a whole life. It is true that 
the Nestor of literature, Mr. John Ni- 
chols, wrote an excellent and voluminous 
history of Leicester, and has lived long 
enough since (and long may he live) to 
write that of another county, had he felt 
the inclination; but how few persons are 
to be found that possess the ardent zeal 
and unwearied industry of John Nichols. 
There is also Mr. Ormerod, who has fur- 
nished a valuable history of Cheshire, al- 
though yet a young man, but we will 
venture to say he would not like to en- 
counter another such task, even although 
it should raise his reputation as much as 
his Cheshire has done; for no man writes 
county histories for the auri sacra _fames,— 
and were it not that local attachments in- 


duce gentlemen of talents and fortune to | 


Cvote themselves to the arduous duties, 
We should bave no county histories,—wn- 
di sy government supplied the 
peated ‘ag wa bookseller could be ex- 
Apycal 7 In works so expensive 
liberatt » when the author was to be paid 
ally. 
sin ome has spared no pains to ob- 
fone on authentic information on 
and “to aig a with the history 
we fin : graphy of Durham, and hence 
ene ( much interesting matter on a vas 
as the eutiects. ‘The following picture 
Once seek feudal system, which 
of the coe In England, is an account 
ain-_. SES OF @ bond-tenant, or vil- 


‘ Hj > 
'S tenement consisted of a messuage 








and two ox-gangs (each ox-gang containing 
fifteen acres), for which he paid 2s. in 
money at the four usual terms; sixpence 
for seat pennies at the Purification; six 
bushels.of oats (called in Boldon Buke 
half achalder of scat-oats) at the same 
term; and sixpence for aver-pennies at 
Martinmas. He led five wainloads of 
wood on St. John’s Day, provided two 
hens at Christmas, and ten eggs at [aster. 
He worked three days in every week for 
the lord, excepting the respite of thirteen 
days at Christmas, and one week at Eas- 
ter and at Pentecost. He tilled four por- 
tions of land in autumn with all bis family, 
except the huswife; mowed three roods 
of averripe, and ploughed and harrowed 
three roods of averheath, and two acres 
more of arable; and when this service was 
performed, he had one corrody from the 
bishop, and was released from further 
labour during thatweek. He was entitled 
to acorrody also, when he assisted at the 
great tillage in autumn. — Elis regular 
weekly days’ works consisted in harrowing 
and gathering loads of timber, and when 
he performed this severe work he had a 
loaf of bread from the lord; and when he 
mowed at the manor-place, from morn- 
ing till evening, he had a corrody. At 
St. Cuthbert’s fairtwo of the bond-tenants 
might join to build one booth; and when 
they made lodges (/ogeas) or led wod- 
lades (woodlades), they were free of all 
other Jabour for that day.’ 

The aristocracy of seats prevails in 
churches as well asat table, and prevailed 
many years ago; in apportioning the 
pews in Norton Church, in the year 
1635, it is ordered that— 

‘Mr. Davi-on, of Blaixton, shall sitt in 
the seate next unto the chancell one the 
north side, where he usith to sitt, and for 
his servants and tenants to sitt in the north 
Eo. which is called by the name of 
31,ixton porch. As for men servants 
Wch Cannot read, we appoint them for to 
sitt in the south porch, called by the name 
of Pettie Porch; and as for women ser- 
vants, for to be placed to kneele down in 
the midle ally nere the font.’ 

Almost every country has a legend re- 
specting property beimg obtained by killing 
some monster; the story of the Essex ser- 
pent and the Dragon of Wantley are well 
known: these tales were, however, often 
allegorical, as was the case with the latter 
legend, which is explained—that a certain 
knight}was the dragon alluded to, a Sir —— 
Worthy, who threw down villages and in- 
closures to increase his park and forest 
demesne, and that the houses and churches 
were the fabled yeese and turkeys he de- 
voured. In the county of Durham there 1s 
one of these legends :—- 

€ Soon after the Norman conquest, Stock- 
burn became, by Episcopal grant, the seat 
of the Norman tamily of Conyers. ‘The le- 
send which aceounts for their establishment 
is as follows (Bowes’s MSs, p. 51.) :— 

‘Tn an ould manuseript wh | have sene 
of ve descent of Connvers, there is writ as 
followeth: Sr John Conyers, isnt. slew yt 





monstrous and poysonous vermine or wy- 
verne, and aske or werme, w! overthrew 
and devoured many people in fight, for that 
ye sent ot yt poison was so strong yt no per- 
son might abyde it. And by ye providence 
of Almighty God this John Connyers, At. 
overthrew ye saide monster, and slew it, 
But before be made this enterprise, having 
but one sonne, he went tothe church of 
Sockburn in compleate armour, and of- 
fered up yt his omely sonne to y® floly 
Ghost. Yt place where this great serpent 
lave was called Graystane; and as it ts 
written in y® same manuscript, this Jobu i- 
eth buried in Sockburn Church, in com- 
pleat armour, betore the conquest. Sed 
quere.” 

‘The ancient service by which the manor 
of Sockburn was held, proves that the le- 
gend isof no modern origin, and I wall not 
doubt that some gallant exploit is veiled 
under this chivalrous tale, with at least an 
adumbration of truth. ‘* At the first en- 
trance of the bishop into his diocese, the 
Lord of Sockburn, or bis steward, meets 
him in the middle of the river ‘Tees, at 
Nesham-ford, or on Crott Bridge, and pre- 
sents a faulchion to the bishop with these 
words: * My Lord Bishop, L here present 
you with the favlchion wherewith the cham- 
pion Conyers slew the “orm, dragon, or 
fiery flying serpent, which destroyed man, 
woman, and child; in memory of which, 
the king then reigning gave him the manor 
of Sockburn, to hold by this tenure, that 
upon the first entrance of every hishop into 
the country, this faulchion should be pre- 
sented.’ ‘Lhe bishop takes the faulchion in 
his hand, and immediately returns it cour- 
teously to the person who presents it, wish- 
ing the Lord ot Sockburn health and a long 
enjoyment of the manor.” The tenure is 
distinctly noticed in the inquest on Sir John 
Conyers, in 1396 :—** Tenuit manerium de 
Socburne per serviciuin demonstrand! Epis- 
copo unam fawchon, ita quod postea Dom, 
Episcopus ilud viderit resutuat ostendenti, 
pro omnibus, aliis serviciis.” The observ- 
ance is still continued, honoris causd, and 
the steward of Sir Edward Blacket present- 
ed the fauichion to Bishop Egerton, on his 
first entrance, in 1771. The Visitation of 
Durham, in 1666, contains a sketch of the 
faulcbion, which was then kept at the ma- 
nor-house of Sockburne. The arms on one 
side of the pommel are those of England, 
as borne by the Plintagenets from Jolin to 
Edward Ill. The eagle, on the other side, 
is said to belong to Morcar, the Saxon Earl 
of Northumberland.’ 

The parish books of Darlington, and, in- 
deed, of almost every parish, present some 
curious entries, and, among the curious 
items of expense we select, it will be scen 
that, in the age of Puritanism, the preach- 
ers took spirituous comfort to themselves, 
while they administered spiritual advice to 
their congregation :— 

‘1650. To Mr. Goodwine, a distressed 
scholar, lis. vid. 

©1681. Given toa poor scholler, xiid — 
Given to Mary kigby, of Hauret West, in 
Pembrokeshire, in Wales, who bad the 
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Earle of 
gentleman that bad fouer children, 
Far! Marshall's passe, xd. 

1035. 


Pembroke'’s passe. T »> an 


‘Toa souldier whic! to the 
church ona Sunday, vid. 

‘1639. For Mr Thompson, t 
ed the forenoone and afternoone, fora quar 


xuud, 


Came 


of sack, 


1050, Vor six quartes of sacke to the 
ministre that preached, when we had not a 
mistere, Os. 


* 1653, 
1666. 
stowe:l 
's. 4d. 
* 1684. To the 
aman both deatand duinb, being sent from 
minister to minister to Londo, 64.—Te 
Mr. Bell, with a letter from London, with 
the names of the royal family, 6d. 

1658. To the ringers on thanksgiving 
day, for the young prince, in money, 
and coals, 7s. 4d. 

£1691. Fora pint of brandy, when Mr. 
George Bell preac hed here, 1s. 44.—When 
the Dean of Durham preached here, spent 
ina treat with him, 3s. 6d.—Vor a strancer 
that preacht, a dozen of ale, 1s.’ 

Tie prince here alluded to was the doubt- 
ful son of James if., afterwards the Pre- 
tender. We shall conclude with a deserip- 
tien of a famous pool, not far from Darling- 
ton, called Elell Ketiles, which tradition as- 
serts 1s bottomless :— 

‘Wohin the farm of Oxenield the 
well-known pools called Hell-Aciths, hese 
pools are tour in number, three of thea are 


For a primer for a poore boy, 4d. 
or one quarte of sacke be- 


vi) Jellet, when he preached, 


parson s order, vivell to 


ale. 


are 


near each other ion the second held trom the 
road, betwixt the second and third miie- 
stone; the tourth and smaliest poo! is in 
the Gel tneat the turnpike. The diameter + 


of the three larger pools is about thirty-eight 
vards each, and their respective depts 194 


teet, 17 feet, and 14 feet; the diameter of 
the fourth and separate pool is 25 teet, aad 


its depth only S$ teet. All these pools Qa 


oe 
nearly round; the water stands to ine brim, 


Irish 
and hap 





the depth of the larcest 1s 
a halt, the next 17 leet, 


the and a 


| terraneous tube: 
fom 19 feet and 
| 

i 

} 
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the nest 14, and live teet 


boust 


“ ° , ‘ 
half. Afost of our lime-works, marle-pits, 
~ } 

and alum-pits are wrought much reper 

than six vards; water standing im hollows 

pe ‘o mreela ! , he Tt ft 07 ural 

trom nce mane ik econ gotten, Wil 
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taste puovent on the ton e, curdle mill 
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as very early, aud it is probable 
marle-pits; they the 
workings in other connties, where marling 
is still practised. Miarle was known to the 
Romans, and by thew exported hence to fo- 
reiyn countries; wehave statues mentioned 
by our antiquaries, dedicated to Nehal/en- 
nia, or the new moon, partic ularly some in- 
scribed by Ni cociator Cretarius Britanni- 


ot marie V 


, y" 
these were reEselupie 


clunus, a de aler in marle, chalk, or fuller’s 
carth, to the British territorres: and these 


beiny culled Nefallennia’s Kettles, or of 
Niehe/, in the old German tongue, from the 
trader’s dedication, might be corrapted to 
or called Uell Kettles * 
—~2-+<> > oo — 

Notes of the War in Spain; detailing Oc- 

currences, Military and Politicud, in Gate- 
at Gibraltur and Cadiz, by the 
Bv TnoaasSren.e, Esq. M.A. 


62, London, 1824, 
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is quite cold, and impregnated with sulphur, 
curdling with: srnigi. and refusing to mix with 
sO). hot rob Hear the le vel of th v Tees, 
their waters are never aifected vy any thood 
or other ean sia of tue rive rs amd, note 
Withstanding the ryot Dr. Bellazes and his 
gues, Viere seems io reason to suspect any 
copnnubnication with the Tecs. Various 
lave bec the conjectures as to the forma- | 
tion of these singalar pools. Coal-works 
wrought out and drowned, line-pits, aluin 


ormane wills, bavwe been all brought f 


ward: Gut che cireumference ot these po 


ScCCILS tO F ree for oid Coni-Wornks, bOsidesr 
that ae conl is ever hoown ta lave been 
wrouukt in this hemdibourhood ; and if, ine 
deed, these pits be the work of the human 
hand, the idea of old inarie-pits seems rea 
er the trath 

‘Though the pools are near the | Loa 
the river, tacyv are never induenced thei \ 
mn wre. at ti OL ds. ' if I Vv rahi pil erwiaist 
a sudden rising, faliias ation, er 
tides ifthe water of the river was forced tii 


ther, by virtue ot sipuonical 
’ t 


perauuills and extausted atr wp same sul 


Up ADV ieVve har 


Never since the trade of war was irst 
known, was there an invaston less necessary 


e useless than that of Spait i by }. 


or moi; CANCE 
last years it had not even the pretext of 
ambition to justly or exeuse it. S: VAT Wars 
however invaded, and the recre ant dons 


sneriticed ther 
to the enena' 


either traitoriously country, 


or cowardly abandoned it 
an enemy, weacknowledye, that displayed AS 
moeh moderation as ever conqueror did to 


the conquered Spain is now occupied uy 
Franee, but is Spain the happier Cor- 
tainty not: foreign buyonets keep the 
towns, in which there is a garrison totally 
trangutl, but the same party spirit, the 
same monkish tyranny, the same sluggish- 
ness, still pervs ade | Snains while the king, on 
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Whom: ewery ©; ‘ontemot Has been 
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was too ridiculous to treat it seriously 
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and Lord Nugent, as Mr, Canning hao; 
observed, * threw his weighs | mto the s 
of Spanish ine lependence.’ We do a : 
wish to l; auch at the unfi rtunate fai! e 
thei ir exertions, or to throw ridicule 

Wwe peant bast abortive eiforts; 
fact Is, that the whole Spanish 
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» Were 
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it not that we 


Rievo, &c. en virtuous few, whio did : 

' ue 
they couid to avert the diser race of ‘a 
country, 


Last summer, ile committee of wh; 

Mr. Steele wa. a member, sent a supply 
of arms, ammunition, and other mi! itary 
stores to the Peninsula, with the money 
raised by subscription ; sand the charge of 
them was given to Major Dickson and our 
author, who has written the volume now 
before us, which he considers only as q 
kind of memorandum hook, for the ; purpose 
of showing the English subscribers that his 
friend and himself were not remiss in their 
duty, As we presume the committee made 
a very proper choice in their agents, we 
should scarcely have thought this publica. 
tion necessary; but, as it throws sone 
hivht on the proceedings of the Spaniards, 
and contains some facts relating to the cam- 
ot tobe found imi the French bulle. 
tins, we think Mfr. Steele is right in giving 
his journal to the public. 

Mr. Siecle lett London in’ July, with tle 
es, and, attera boisterous passage, reacli- 
Corunna was then 
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escape: a lady went one evening to his 
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AN AMERICAN SONG, 


FOR MR, MATHEWS. 
‘yy col SIN ’s vistT TO THE NAIL WORKS. 


Tune—tTid-re-l. 
‘Say have you seen a ni 1il m< achine ° 
‘Tis all the people’s wonder—O . 
It thumps away both night and day, 
An 1} make’s a noise like thunde 0! ! 
The cranks and pams, like battering rams, 
“Do keep such pelting, pouncing sO! 
That all the ground is shook around 
By reason ‘of the jouncing—O ! 


‘ Recitative—Now you must know, that | 





had alot of cousins, that  com’daill the way 
jown from Varmount to larn the fashions, | 
ond to hear and see all the cute and cu- | 
rious thin, gunajigs of the old colony. 
“ By jolly,” said Zachary Diggins, ‘ I in- 
sign to see the nail works, if it cost me my 
freball colt. Uncle Fife told us as how 
they had ten thousand rattletraps, and | 
kept a tarnation sort of a— 
Rattlety bang, and clattery clang ; 
And rattlety, clattery banz, they go! 
‘ Recitative—We scamper’d along through 
nud and mire quite in the style of the 
fashionable, till we were brought up all 
standing, full before ’squire Clinker’s nail 
works, and were soon genteely escorted 
into the very bowels of this great esta- 
blishment; when out squealed cousin 
etty Diggins, as loud as a shriek-owl], 
‘So, off we set with Tom and Bet, 
Young Stephen Bumps and Dolly—O 
And Joe and Josh and Bill Magosh ; 
Ned Shacklefoot, the jolly—O! 
And Suzy Nud and Mimy Judd, 
(They rode behind on pinions—O !) 

And Sary Slack. They made such clack, 
You'd thought they were a million—O ! 
nation sight 
66 Y ca, faith,” quoth 
Ned, “ and as thick as seven bumblebees 
«* Rabbit ye, Bets, 

hold your gab there,” 
“QO, the old sneezer, 
how they shell ?em out,” cried Josh. And 
the school dame, she 
© QO, the lurry and liv- 
’ said Doll. © Vil be souzed in 
[seed such curiosity 
Fags and 

dimples ! 


in be darn’d, and 


ing Jingo,’ 


athip, Pm all over goose 
“ Vamation,” sung out Tom, ‘how they 
hop the iron up? ‘Then Bil I, taking his 
lur m, exclaim’d * ats bods anc l butaki ns, 
: — Jeremy’s thre shing-mill is no touch 
ot Take care, Stephen, or you'll have 
ir "gizzard ripped out by the smashers 
ee quick as a pig can crack a wal- 
mike Now all this was a very delightful 
paniment to the affectuoso of the 
‘rling machinery, as it very delicately 
Uched it off with a— 
*Ratulety bang, and clattery clang : 
AU id rattlety, | clattery bang we go!’ 
"><> oe 
r “vent Garden, people say, 
cles Pride Shall have a Fall:’ 
ny ight be So where actors play, 
my nd ‘uc prices every day, 
, om exotics, few and small, 
GARDEN keeps her swav. P 
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Original Portry. 


CLL LPL ATS 


YOUNG PEGGY. 

YOUNG Peggy resides in yon straw-cover'd cot, 
With woodbine wrapp’d wildly around ; 

O! dear is that dwelling and pleasant the spot, 
Fhe bawthorn-hedged garden and ground. 

Ol then sigh deeply to dwell and to die, 
Should she share my pleasure and pain 3 

id to my heart as she’s fair to my ey¢ 

the pride of our placin. 





? e 
2 Or TO} 


No nymph knew I ever so natively neat 
As her whom this bosom beloves, 
Whose passion will buin till its pulse cease to | 
beat, 
For the fair one that graces yon groves. 
That cottage, where twine the green tendrils so 
swect, 
For my home with her heart could J gain, 
Then gladly each mom of my life would 1 grect, 
With Pe: ggzy, the pride of our plain. 


ee ee ee 


: ;, 

Then never the frowns nor the favours of fate | 
Could cause a false feeling in me; 

O! still undiminished by distance and date, 
My passion and pleasure would be! 

Seek city-—seek country, for one to surpass 
This maiden,—your search will be vain ; 

For the sun never shone on a loyelier lass 
Than Peggy, the pride of our plain. 

JOHN IMLAHW. 
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A TALE OF ARABY.—NIGH? CCVII. 
THE steersman drew up to the violet shore, 
He steadied the boat, and he levell’d bis oar, 
Two soldiers in armour were waiting, with care 
To guard a princess of beauty rare ; 
Her veil o’er her shoulders and locks 
thrown, 
And a cestus encircled her shapely zone. 
The castle was high, and a slave appeared, 
To receive his princess, as her forehead she 
reared 35 
He lield his arm, and she stretched her hand, 
As she stepp’d on her native fruitful land ; 
His eye she caught with a gaze, and told 
Him to speed to a box for a purse of goid ; 
He return’d as an arrow —the purse she gave 


was 


-so among the literary and more 





To the soldiers who guarded her over the wave; | 


To the steersman they sigual’d,—he tlapped his 
Cars, 

And they swam 
shores. 


far 


away fro: n the castle’s 


Now the princess’s bosom beat highly to 

think, 

She was safely borne over the perilous brink, 

But ber heartstrings tembled with soriow’s 
touch, 

Lest her prince should not escape from the ca- 
liph’ s cluich 5 

She sat in her chamber surrounded by leaves, 

Which shook in the air, like her pulsing heaves, 

She watch’d the sun sink in a tlood of gold, 

As the clouds of blue ether so deeply rolled ; 

The fruits which before her—the wines which 
were placed, 

Her dwelling enriched, and the castle graced, 

But she tasted them not,—she leant on her bed, 

And the sweetest and fondest devotions said ! 

The grey light drew near, and one virginal star 

Rose over the moon in her orient car; 

Music was cast on the desolate stream, 

And her ladies were waiting if aughtshe might 
aeell : 

But ber 
av i\ ’ 


revived not,—hcer prince was 


Spirits 


’ , 
Sl iaV, 
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She mused and she mourn’d should tbe robbers 
have slain 

The source of her love and the cause of ler 
pain, 

Till a boat she beheld with a light draw near; 

She bless’d its approach in a joyful tear,— 

"Twas the prince, but he spoke not,—she kiss’d 
him with breath, 

She dropp'd on his corse, ee sublimed in death. 


5. R. P. 








satocraphy. 
MR. JOUN MURDOCH. 

THERE ts a prevalent sentiment that 
where industry, frugality, and honesty 
are united, poverty dares not approach, 
and inthe ordinary walks of life this 
nay perliaps be the case; but it is not 
culti- 
vated, where the dignity or pride of the 
understanding keeps Up appearances, 
while the swilerer pines in secret; and 
we lament that the excellent man, the 
subject of this memoir,—who possessed 
creat talents, indefatigable industry, 
and was most scrupulously honest,—il- 
lustrates the latter opinion. 

Mr. John Murdoch was born at Ayr, 
in Scotland, ou April oth, 1747, where 
he received a liberal education, which 
was subsequently improved at Edin- 
burgh and Paris, and he finally esta- 
blished himself as a teacher of elocution 
in London. Early in life he taught 
English at Alloway, where Robert 
Burns, the poet, became his pupil, and 
to his careful attention to the cultiva- 
tion of Robert’s talents, his brother Gil- 
bert principally attri ates the fame the 
poet afterwards so deservedly obtained. 

Mr. Murdoch next followed his pro- 
fessionat Dumfries, and subsequently ob- 
tained the mastership of the schoolat Ayr, 
where both the Burns again became his 
pupils, and he 1s thus spoken of by Gil- 
bert :—* Thus you see Mr. Murdoch wasa 
principal means of my brother's improve- 
ment. Worthy man! T hough foreign to 
my present purpose, I cannot take lea 
of him without tracing his future deesesy 
He continued for some years a respect- 
ed and useful teacher at Ayr, till one 
evening, when off his guard, he hap- 
pened to speak somewhat disrespect- 
fully of Dr. Dalrymple, the parish mi- 
nister, who had not paid him that atten- 
tion to which he thought himself enti- 
tled. In Ayr, he might as well have 
spoken blasphemy.’ Mr. Murdoch, in 
consequence, found it proper to give up 
his employment, and went to London; 
after ashort stay there, he went to Paris, 
and for several years stadied the French 
language, of which he became a perfect 
master. In 1777, he returned from 
France, and in 1779 marred Isabella 
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Henderson, 2 native of Aberdeen, by | favour, and thus prevent his aged and | Funeral Procession (No, 44 ie a 
whom he had four children, all of whom | respectable widow from experiencing ‘extremely fine. The nie Is Slike fantastic © 
died in infancy except one daughter, | the miseries of penury in addition to her posed to be standing in 7 yy —— and decor 
who is married and has a numerous off- | late irreparable loss. chapels, where the a .. of the Side. queen : al 
spring. Mr. Murdoch established him- _ ground; above these ic cuaee -ewards 
s¢ If as a teacher of languages In Hart afine Arts. ‘of the persons in the th el rival Fs 
Street, Bloomsbury, where he fitted up iindinniaaate | the background is lighted up b = es” 1 
a circulating library, the cate of which | THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF | Sunny glow, which contrasts deliteta, | x they 
principally devolved on Mrs. M. PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. ly and most poetically with the s, 4 ges 
while he busied himself in teaching; | AmonaG the various exhibitions with | gloom of the nearer parts, Thee io 
and many persons of celebrity are enu- | which the town abounds at this season of | 4 variety of other charming archite ser gr 
merated among his scholars. Among | the year, the present one is certainly not pieces by Wild, Prout, and Essex ne) = 4 
the refugee clergy and nobility of| the least attractive, especially to the ad- ly consisting of buildings ind. cas wnt ¢ 
Irance, during the revolution, he had | mirers of landscape. — It is also particu- in Germany and France, : Neventes yon a 
several distinguished pupils; and M. {larly interesting as displaying many Augsburg, Cologne, &c. afford a numbe: pee 
lalleyrand was of the number, until} highly beautiful productions, in a walk of delightful subjects. Considered " +f ere’s 
he was compelled to quit the country of art almost exclusively our own,—at detail, some of the edifices are exceed. ‘The V 
by order of the British government, | least carried to greater perfection in this ingly grotesque, and any thing by That bic 
Phe conspicuous part this celebrated | country than elsewhere. No other na- beautiful: while their general fim And s 
statesman has since played in Europe, tion can compete with us in this spe- the arrangement of light and shade, Such Ww 
sometimes gave rise to inquiries of his | cies of painting, which has of late years their contrasts and combinations, amusemt 
manners and conversation while under | attained a degree of perfection absolutely together with their antique physiog. even th 
tuition, to which Mr. Murdoch has re- | astonishing. Our artists have succeed- | HOmy, render them the most ip. parts of 
plied that M. ‘Talleyrand never showed ed in imparting to it all the force, nch- mantic and picturesque imaginable, the step 
attention to any thing but his studies | ness, and mellowness of oil painting ; What, for instance, can be more strik- ies ant 
while with him. at the same time that it possesses a vi- ingly sothan No. 142, a View at Nurem. town th 
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antastic ornaments to adorn themselves, 
_d decorate the bower of their lovely 
a and she in return distributed 
> the victors in the different 
and exercises. They 
danced upon the * velvet green’ to the 
eoynds of a fiddle, most likely cracked ; 
hut they were not refined enough to 
-riticise, and enjoyment was their only 
motto. Besides, the shouts of applause, 
the loud laughter, the circing jokes, 
‘rmed, in unison with the surrounding 
echoes, a melody far richer than any 
rernlar and measured notes, for it was 
spontaneous and unbought, and— 
‘Tiere ’s music in that merry voice, 

The voice of peasants wild and high: 
That bids the listner’s soul rejoice, 

And share in all their revelry.’ 


——_—__ _-~—— 





queen : 
rival games 


Such were some of their innocent 


amusements, but how few reliques of | 


even these are now in use. In some 
rarts of the country the villagers spread 
the steps before their doors with dai- 
sies and other simple flowers; and in 
town the chimney sweeps bedeck them- 
selves with mbands and have their 
three days’ sport, such as itis. Their 
ntics are merely a poor delusion, and 
do not emanate from the soul—they are 
borrowed, and, like the rage and passion 
of a player, are put on to assist them 
in gaining a livelihood. Not so the 
jollity anddiversions of our ancestors,— 
‘They sprung from hearts with fecling warm, 
Each voice a voice of happiness.’ 
Why are their descendants become so 
degenerate? Why are these festivities 
disregarded? Why but from the undue 
growth of pride? Actuated by its intlu- 
ence, most of those people who should 
be the first to promote them, consider 


them absurd, and think those who are | 


sticklers for them romantic and vulgar. 
Lcare not if I am thought so. What 


could be more harmless than the diver- | 
‘tous attending this genial day? What | 
can be more enlivening than the very | 


eason itself? During the variable 
month of Apnil, sunshine is so often ob- 
scured by cloudy storms, that we are 
hever safe, and winter is so blended 
“It spring, that we can scarcely dis- 
inguish them. But now the trees put 
torth their blossoms, the hawthorn 
Dushes are embellished with a white co- 
‘ering, and the lowlier, though more 
“auteous flowers, shoot up from the 
‘round. Nor is this revival confined to 
Ni vegetable kingdom, for all nature 
the moblog mated. Shall man, then, 
whens work of his creator, continue 
nai, and unrefreshed? Shall he 
RS he rapture at_ the return of 30 

tg atime? Oh! forbid it, ye 


whocan. Throw off the hateful shackles 
of pride, at least for a while, and many 
a smiling face will thank you, many a 
pleasing association will it afterwards 
engender in your minds. Would | 
could again see the may-pole raise it- 
self proudly aloft!) Would I could again 
see a dance around one! I once had 
that delightful prospect; it was im a 
quiet suug village, surrounded — by 
mountains, which seemed to have pre- 


served it from the contamination of 
fashion. The person who owned the 
greatest part of it, and whom I was 


proud to call my friend (but he alas! 
is now no more), did not scurn to direct 
and join it, nor did his daughter disdain 
| to officiate as the queen. He encouraged 
land kept up the festival, as lords of 
‘manors should do, A great deal of good 
might thus be done, respect and vene- 
ration for their masters would be excit- 
ed in the breasts of the peasants, and, 
on retrospection, pleasure would glad- 
den the hearts of both parties. I know 
that, owing to the progress of civilization 
and refinement, they cannot be fully re- 
vived; yet such customs as these, which 
formerly accompanied the keeping of 
this day, are, as a living writer has beau- 
tifully expressed himself, ‘ innocent 
links with our ancestors, and memorials 
at once of them and preservers of us,’ 
We prize their pictures, we hoard up 
many things they have left behind them; 
let us also endeavour to revive such of 
their pastimes as may be made to ac- 
cord with the age. Many, too many, 
of the noblest of the land are not 
ashamed to associate with sharpers and 
gamblers,—surely they need not refuse to 
do so with rustics on so sweet, so sim- 
ple a festival, as May-day. The sight 
of joy produced by their generosity will 
‘amply repay them, and each will be 
| ready to exclaim with the poet:— 
| ¢There’s an o’erflowing tide of gladness, 
Tc-night, in all I hear and see ; 
| A moment’s passing dream of madness, 
| The heart’s delicious jubilee.’ S. L. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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THE STATE OF CHINA. 
'THe Times began well to fill up that vacancy 
| which the Parliamentary 
recess had made. On Saturday weck it 
devoted two columes to extracts from 
Chinese newspapers, translated by Dr. Mor- 
rison, who has arrived in town. They con- 
tain an interesting picture of the state of a 
country that is littlke known, and form a 
very suitable appendage to the articles on 
the same subject inserted in some previous 
numbers of the Literary Chronicle, trom the 
Anglo-I[ndian Gleaner, by the learned orien- 
talist who has translated the extracts in the 
Times. From these papers we learn that 
the revenue of China does not, like ours, 


(in its columns 





increase, but his majesty takes care that 
it shall not be reduced, and for that purpose 
resorts to measures which would not do in 
England. ‘ Yen-lung, one of the commis- 
sioners of customs in the north,’ (says the 
Chinese journal) ‘has reported to his ma- 
jesty a deficiency in the receipt for the 
current year of 118,090 taels. ‘The emperor 
takes occasion to censure all the commis- 
sinners, and orders the individual in question 
to pay the deficiency outof his own property. 

The Chinese officersof state, like a at 
are indulged with wearing their best clothes 
sometimes a day or two beyond a festival 
vr holiday, and thus we find, by an 
edict issued on the 11th of September, 1823, 
fur the celebration three days afterwards, 
of the emperor's birth-day—‘a day 
sacred ! the anniversary of one of the ten 
thousand years of his life!!! that all the 
civil and military officers were ordered to 
wear their court dresses three days before 
and three days after the birthday.’ 

The Chinese government, as an abso- 
lute monarchy partakes of the personal 
character of each successive sovereign, and 
is cruel or lenient, penurious or extrava- 
gant, accordingly. Some persons think 
his present majesty is not so hostile as his 
father was to Christianity; and hence the 
Pekin Gazette does not contain informa- 
tions against Christians from the provinces, 
as it did during the last years of the late 
emperor. 

His imperial majesty is anxious to re- 
press litigation. In the Canton Gazette of 
the 11th of October, 1822, it is officially 
announced, that ‘appeals from the pro- 
vinces have become so frequent of late, 
that the emperor commands strict search 
to be made to discover all “ Jaw-suit-ex- 
citing-blackguards,” who fatten on feuds 
themselves have enkindled, and, when 
found, to punish them severely.’ Might 
we not take a lesson from his imperial 
inajesty, and benefit society very much 
in England, by rooting out or punishing 
the ‘ law-suit-exciting-blackguards,’ which 
infest every great town in the British em- 
pire. Litigation is not, however, the only 
vice in which England and China are assi- 
milated—luxury, it appears, ils common to 
both. In a special edict issued by Cheng, 
the Too-Yuen, who is ‘ general adviser of 
his Imperial Majesty,’ and a captain em- 
powered to call forth the army of Canton, 
we find the following good advice on the 
subject of luxury :— 

‘ Honour Economy.—Canton is a luxu- 
rious extravagant province, and, of all the 
districts, Kwang-chou and Chaou-chou are 
the worst. ‘The vice begins with the re- 
tired! literati, and passes to the country 
gentlemen ; from them to the rich mer- 
chant, and down to the common people ; 
they desire to have gay shining dwellings, 
their wives and children adorned with gold 
and jewels, their food and drink brought 
from the seas and the mountains, their 
garments to be silk and crapes; their an- 
cestors’ halls must, in violation of their 
proper sphere, have vermilion beams and 





pillars, forgetting that Heaven’s curse will 
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come upon those who affect an enjoyment 
which does not belong to their place; 
whereas, in the affluent, charity to the poor 
and rescuing the distressed bring a bless- 
ing on posterity for hundreds of years. 
Besides, the emperor, who is supreme, 
and whose riches embrace all the world 
encompassed by the “ our Seas,” himself 
sets you an example.’ 

There are two things very remarkable 


in the above advice of Ching, the ‘Too- | 
yeun: first, that in China literature is so 
Jucrative, that authors are enabled toretire | 


and live luxuriously, a thing never heard 
of in any place but China; secondly, that 
the literati are of the first rank tn society, 
and take precedence of country gentle- 
men and rich merchants. O how we 
sigh for an editorship under an emperor 
who is supreme, and whose riches embrace 
all the world encompassed by the four 
seas! but we have no time for comment, 
and shall therefore conclude with an ac- 
count of the state of criminal jurisprudence 
in China. 

In the 126th number of the Peking 
Gazette, the emperor’s ministers report 
that they have divided the list of criminals 
whose death-warrants require his sanction, 
into seven parts, and have taken the opi- 


nion of the Astronomical Board us to the | 


proper day for his majesty to aflix his 
mark. ‘Phisis done by drawing a curved 
line in red ink under the name of the per- 
son to be executed. The 
criminals included in this report was 479. 


His majesty gave orders, on the first day, | 


that 76 were to be executed within forty 
days; on the second, that 65 should suffer 
within the same period; on the third, 84 
within 18 days; on the fourth, 74 within 
35 days; on the fifth, 73 within 12 days; 
on the sixth, 82 from 4 to 9 days ; and on 
the seventh 25, condemned at court, 
within the same period. In this fist are 
included only the t:zhter degree of capital 
offences, and as, in very atrocious crimes, 
unless doubt arises respecting the crimi- 
nal, punishment is inflicted in a very sum- 
mary manner, no criterion is afforded of 
the whole number of capital punishments 
within the year. Lven in cases referred 
to the emperor for bis decision, the crimi- 
nal is sometimes put to death before his 
order can be obtained. 

‘TPorture in criminal proceedings appears 
to be freely applied. — In the latter end of 
1822, his majesty issued an official man- 
date, addressed to the whole empire, in 
which he declares, that within the space 
of a few months it has come to his know- 


ledge that no less than seven witnesses 


have either been tortured to death, or 
committed suicide in consequence of the 
pain of torture. Two of these were 
females. His majesty, however, does not 
prohibit the question by torture, but de- 
sires it may not be carried so far as to oc- 
casion death, and that prisoners may be 


cides. This mandate must not 
construed as to introduce undue lenity in 
the examination of witnesses. 


number of | 
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| In cases of doubt, the emperor some- | During his retirement there, 


‘times orders the criminal to be re-tried. 
In an imperial mandate in’ the 125th 
number of the Peking Gazette, his majes- 
ty declares, that fin viewing the list of 
capital oifences requiring his signature 
for the autumnal death-warrant, there is a 
case of murder in the province of Szechun, 
the evidence for which does not appear 


ordered to subject the parties to torture, 
and to try the criminal anew.’ ‘The case 
is this: —A villager had stolen some rai- 
ment from the landlord of whom he rented 
his cottage, and after wearing It a con- 
siderable time, it was observed by the 
owner hanging out to dry, and claimed as 
his property; but on accountof its having 

‘become the worse for wear, he demanded 

ithe value in money. ‘Thus originated ill 

will between the parties. ‘The villager, as 

the case is stated to the e.nperor, formed 
the diabolical resolution of killing his own 
wife, and charging his landlord with the 
murder. In pursuance of this design, he 
caused her to accompany him to the 
borders of the. landtord’s grounds, to 
collect fuel, when, watching his opportu- 
nity, he clave her skull with his chopping- 
knife, and killed her on thespot. Now, 
the emperor argues, that since it does not 

-appear that he was previously on bad 

‘terms with his wife, nor that she disclosed 

the theft, itis not credible that he killed 

his own wife to involve another man in the 
charge of murder. 
— 21S pe—- 

MR. CLENNELL, 

{Few of our readers are, we are sure, unac- 
quainted with the talents of poor Clennel 
the artist, on whom misfortune has fallen 
so heavily; and still fewer who will not 
read with interest the following account 
from a respectable country newspaper, 
the = Salesbury Journal, of Monday 
last. ]—Eb. ; 

Tue mistortunes of this highly gifted artist 

have been of a deep and awful character ; 

but itis to be hoped that brighter prospects 
are yet in store for him, Eis celebrated 
picture, * Lhe Decisive Charge of the Life 

Guards at the Battle of Waterloo, which 

has been engraved, and * The Banquet 





painted tor the Earl of Bridgewater, are too 
well known to require description, But the 
latter is peculiarly interesting, not only for 
the extraordinary picturesque manner in 
which so unpromising a subject is treated, 
and the faithful portraits it contains, but 
from its being the immediate cause of his 
ubhappy derangement. Devoted to his 
pencil, wnd striving to render the picture 
worthy the event it commemorates, the 





| moved to Laverstock, near Salisbury, and 
| placed under the care otf Dr. Finch. 
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credible, and thie governor 1s therefore 


given to the Allied Sovereigns at Guildhall,’ | 





many arduous and complicated ditliculties | 
he had to encounter were too much tor bin | os 
—his active and enterprising mind sunk at | piest results, it will rejoice those frien 
once from genius and fame, to insanity and | so ardeatly espoused his cause, wl 
guarded more carefully, to prevent sul- seclusion, He became an inmate of One or he Is haw ina. state of convaicsccle’s 
be so/ two Junatic asylums, and was finally re-! toat there is every reason t 
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emiment engraver Warren, borne dow ’ 
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the shock of her husband's calamity, fei): 

victim to the same disease ; and it’; re 

mmarkable fact that, though separated frog 

each other by distance, and under dittereys 

supermtendence, the most perfect sympa 

thy was found to have existed in the reser. 

tive stages of their disease, and the excite 

ment and depression were invariable 

mutual, Ina few months the attack proves 

fatal to her; and she was shortly after fl 

lowed tothe grave by one of her childrey 

Thus bereaved of reason, wife, and child, the 

unfortunate Clennell became an object of 

attention to many noblemen and veutlemen 

who knew his talents, his worth, and his 

misfortunes. Means were taken to procure 
a subsistence for him and his two remaining 
children, and his friends and patrons haé 
the happiness to feel that they had placed 
them above want. But scarcely was this 
benevolent act accomplished, when death 
suddenly snatched away his father-in-law, 
Warren! In process of time, his disease 
seemed to yield to the treatment he received, 
and the first dawn of returning reason was 
his wish to be supplied with pencil and 
paper; and it is a singular trath, that his 
first efforts in drawing were directed to the 
very rudest and earliest principles of the 
art. Ile appeared to consider it necessary 
to feel his way, as it were, and to proce! 
by regular gradations to the full develop- 
ment of his usual talent. The sketches 
which he afterwards made were eminently 
beautiful, and all things seemed to work 
favourably for his ultimate recovery: but 
the fear of the etfect which might be pro- 
duced upon his shattered senses by the 
communication of his great and accumu- 
lated losses, operated as a check upon the 
hope of perfect restoration. At length the 
time arrived when Dr Finch considered 
the experiment might safely be made. Ie 
therefore requested some one of his fainily 
to visit him, and take his son, an interests 
boy of about ten years of age, witli them. It 
wits a moment _ of intense and paintal 
auxiety, and the utmost caution and decry 
were necessary in unfolding the miserles 
and privations which had befallen him: 
but when, as a set-off against his overwhelit- 
ing distress, his boy was given to his aris 
his feelings of delight obtained the mastery, 
and he bore the afflicting tidings with forte 
tude. His earnest gaze dwelt upon his sons 
features ; he led him with a feeling o! ave 
and parental affection to exhibit him to . 
fellow patients; and whea he parted ‘te 
him, though he wept, he relinquished “ 
with cheerfulness, and presented him ra 
favourite rabbit, which he bade him - 
and cherish, It was received as an ed 
rance of approaching SAMILY 5 and as © 
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the life and spirit which he has thrown 
into the noblest animals in the ercation, 
we seem to feel that we would scarcely 
trust ourselves to bestride one of them, 
even in our portfolio ; the drawing is so 
correct, and there is so munch anima- 
tion—we had almost said sonl—in these 
portraits, that an amateur of the turf or 
2 horse dealer would feel no difficuity 
in designating every quality each horse 
possesses, by the portrait alone. 
otviienes 
DAVID’S NEW PICTURE. 
THE picture by David now exhibiting 
at the Museum at Brussels attracts 
crowds of visitors. It represents the 
disarming of Mars by Venus, assisted 
by the Graces. Mars is represented re- 
clining on a couch, with Venus hanging 
over him: she is naked, with the ex- 
ception of a crown or tiara on her head, 
and the snowy whiteness of her skm 
contrasts finely with the sun-burnt hoe 
of the god,— 
‘ Who bathes in blood, and shakes the embat- 
tlhed wall.” 
Upon this occasion, however, he is 
shorne of his beams; all his fierceness 
is gone, and he is represented gazing at 
Venus with looks of the fondest love, 
and perfectly resigned to his fate. She 
has nearly achieved her victory. With 
one hand she receives his sword, while 
the other is employed in placing a 
chaplet of fowers on his head. 

The Graces are differently employed. 
One holds his helmet, another his spear, 
while the third has succeeded in.placing 
his massy shield at the foot of the 
couch, apparently fatigued with the 
performance of her arduous task, yet 
looking toward the god with an expres- 
sion of conscious trrmph, I had 
nearly forgotten Cupid, who is lying at 
the foot of Mars, and amuses himsclf 
with unbuckling his sandals, apparent 
ly not the least satisfied of the party. 
The prominent figures are of course 
Venus and Mars, and I hardly know 
which to admire most; but the chief 
attraction to the English visitors 1s the 
face of one of the Graces, which 1s the 
exact representation of that of a beauti- 


ful English girl, who is the bedle of 
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ee . of eastern luxury. Wright has | Tay, in which he has introduced a 
4 ri Ceyell-executed ; subject from Shak- rainbow, which ts beautifully managed. 
doa ssaase's Henry IV., but there is a want | In evening and sunset scenes Barret 
nity, fel) af erouping ™ it,—the figures are too | Naintains his wonted ability : there isa 
IC is ate, much on a line, and the. costume ap- | delicious soothing softness in many of 
pied fr ears t0 — = = popes a” | these, ag so peer oh 

Were, ofatheatre. NO. 0+, aGamMme-/! Ing, 1 > regre ‘ - 
‘ SYMpa- ~ W, Hunt, is a spiritedly drawn | gures are occasionally so ill drawn ; 
he aa ingle figure, full of character, and true | sometimes, too, a little more distinct- 
invasada nature. It is apparently a portrait, | ness in the foreground would be de- 
ck prove put is nevertheless any thing but defici- | sirable. There are many other artists 
after fil ent in interest. Stephanofi’s Interior} whose works cannot be passed over 
Childrep, of the House of Lords, during the me-} without compromising our own judg- 
Child, the morable session of 1820, No. 246, will | ment; but, as we have not room at pre- 
Object of be long and repeatedly gazed at: the| sent to do more than mention their 
— creat number of expressive figures and] names, we will not pay them so illa 
br nortraits which it contains, must, inde- compliment as to notice them in so cur- 
eimainin pendently of its other merits, obtain for| sory and slighting a manper, and shall 
trons hag it universal notice.—These are nearly | therefore defer speaking of them till 
id placed ill the pieces that belong to this class ;} another opportunity. In the mean- 
was this the remaining ones are all landscape or| while, we may remark, that we never 
en death topographical views. We almost doubt, | saw a collection of such uniform merit ; 
T--law, however, whether we have any right to] there being hardly a single production 
een place Varley’s magnificent poetical com-{ but what is above mediocrity, or one 
ae position, No. 21 |, among the landscapes. that will not be beheld with delight. 
neil and This subject, which is entitled in the pe ae 

that his catalogue Days of Peace, represents an WARD'S HORSES 
“dd to the antique festival ; in the background are _— wh. 
3 of the a temple and other edifices, before} WE _ ete Se . 
ECessary which are seen various groups assem-]| series of lithographic drawings o 
proceed bled to partake in religious esas celebrated horses, from pictures paint- 
or and festivities. We almost despair of} ed by James Ward, Esq. R. A, and 
nae doing justice to this picture, for it is} drawn on stone by himself. The 
i eal impossible to convey an adequate idea] animals from which the pictures are 
ry: but ofthe masterly manner, broad, firm, vi- | painted are of the most interesting 
be pro- gorous, and clear, in which it is exe-| character, either from the celebrity 
by the cuted: all the features of the scene ac- | they have acquired for beauty of form, 
ccuniu- cord with each other and contribute to- | extraordinary qualities as racers, or in 
pon the wards the general sentiment; we are car- | the sports of the field, or for some pecu- 
— ried back to the land, the skies, the peo- { liar circumstances connected with their 
te. He ple, the manners, and poetry, of Greece. | history. Among the drawings already 
family Besides this noble work, Mr. Varley has a | published, are those of Adonis, the 
resting number of minor subjects in this exhibi- | favourite charger of his late Majesty ; | 
em. It tion,* any single one of which would do | Copenhagen, the war horse which 
painful rh reer Some of these are truly won- | Wellington rode at the battle of — 
vlicrcy dertul;—they seem to be executed off-| Joo; Dr. Syntax (as popular as the 
= uand, viilaset the least indication of } author of sal emeel, a eal who 
Po FRET yet the eflect is the most | won twenty gold CUPS 5 a ogee 
a 7 lg t ul possible, hey all bear the horse, Ke, : and portraits o us pre sent 
ister, upress of nature and of truth: the | Majesty's owncharger, and of Marengo, 
fort Unts are remarkably clear and brilliant, | Buonaparte’s barb charger at the battle 
5 son's ee there is an airy freshness in them | of Waterloo, are to follow. 
proud om Is quite invigorating, No. 65,! Mr. Ward’s talents as a painter of 
ye sepherds collecting their Flocks, } animal life are too well known to need 
{ him Sane cick also a delightful land-} our eulogy, and never shall we forget 
yitha ban ; mT sunny, and forcibly co- | the astonishment and delight expressed 
1 tore i ie scene itself, too, has a by a Lincolnshire grazier at his gallery, 
ass i chee 5 Femara onaractey of the high- s9me two years ago, when his inimita- 
5 tlic . » possessing many of the grander | ble croup of cattle was exhibited. 
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hap- lures of landscape. Robson has} His horses, even in the drawings, are of 





h many : . ; 
roe pi Subjects painted with his usual | the same vigorous character. It was a 
pe 95 ny we may particularize No. | remark of a sage of old, when he saw a 
as 3 ~» the Junction of the Rivers Bran and | youth of promise, that he would not take 
rane * Most of the. Ig is slave ; and in looking 
aul . Most of these, we perceive, are already | such a one to be his slave ; g 


sald, :at Mr. Ward’s drawings, and seeing 








Brussels, The resemblance is so strike 
ing as to fix the instant attention of 
every person who has seen the young 
lady; and whether it has been the re- 
sult of design or accident, it does 
honour to the taste or imagination of 
the painter. The picture has already 
been exhibited about ten days, and will 
in the course of a week be transferred 
to Paris, having, it is said, been pur- 
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chased by the French government for 
800 Napoleons. David has been em- 
poyed for n atly three years on it, and 
certainly, if lam any judge, the time 
has not been ill bestowed, and the pro- 
duction adds greatly to the fame of this 
ceclebrated arust.—New Times. 

THE GLYPTOTHECA AT MUNICH. 
Tuts splendid structure, a fane every 
way worthy of enshrining some of the 
most precious relics of ancient art, is 
now completed, with the exception of 
some ornamental sculptures in the fa- 
cade. A more noble or purer specime:: 
of classical architecture is not to be 
found in Europe, while the execution 
is as elaborate, and the material as 
beautiful, as the design itself is grand 
and imposing. The principal front, 
consisting of a lofty octastyle portico of 
the lonic order and two wings, is con- 
structed of Salzburg marble, of a deli- 
cate white hue. In each of the wings 
are three niches, containing bronze co- 
lossal statues: viz. Hephoestos (Vulcan) 
and Prometheus, or the celestial in- 


ventors of art; Doedalus and Phidias, | 


as the two most distinguished artists 
among the ancieuts; and Pericles and 
Adrian, as its no less illustrious patrons. 
The reliefs on the tympanum of the pe- 
diment and the figures on its acroteria 
are likewise of bronze. 
edifice is equally admirable for the ex- 
treme finish of every detail, for the pro- 
priety of its ornaments, and for its solid 
and admirable construction :—in these 
respects, it may be pronounced unri- 
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; ment of the drapery are altogether in a 

conventional style, although executed in 
(atree aud masterly manner. 
colourimg are still discoverable in these 
‘statues. Besides their intrinsic merits, 
these marbles are highly interesting, as 
i the productions of a school hitherto un- 
known, and, in this respect, contri- 
i bute greatly to the history of ancient 
|Grecian art. They were discovered in 


hellenus, in the island of G2vina, where 

they ornamented the pediments of the 
two fronts, and doubtless represented 
the Giacides fighting under the protec- 
| tion of Minerva. The edifice itself, as 
\there is every reason to suppose, was 
| destroyed by an earthquake, and the sta- 


when they were discovered by some 
| English and German artists, who were 
engaged in exploring and making draw- 
ings of the ruins. 

‘lo these statues succeed the marbles 
belonging to the age of Phidias; and in 
| one of the rooms are collected the 
Choicest remains of this period, That 
| portion of the building which is appro- 





| priated to the reception of Roman sculp- 
/ture, consists of a smgle long gallery, 
lighted by three domes, and more splea- 
did in its architectural enrichments than 
the other rooms. The apartments are 
generally lighted by large arched win- 
‘dows near the ceiling, except the two 
}rotundas, which are lighted from the 
roof. Two of the rooms are admirably 
painted in fresco, by Cornelius. 
This shght sketch will be sufficient 





valled, and a perfect architectural mo- 
del. ‘The halls on the left contain the 
Egyptian and Grecian marbles, while | 
in those to the right are deposited the | 
Roman antiques and bronzes. The | 
first hall on the left and the adjoiing | 
rotunda contain specimens of early | 
Egyptian and Grecian art; in the next. 
apartment or gallery are the celebrated | 
(Egina marbles, which were purchased 
by the Crown Prince of Bavaria, in 
1812. This collection consists of see, 
venteen statues, the largest of which, a 
Minerva, is somewhat above the size 
of life, while all the rest are ra- 
ther less. As productions of art, they 
are invaluabie, being of a character to- 
taliy distinct from that of all other an- | 
tique sculpture, faithfully imitating na- | 
ture without any of the ideal. They | 
display the utmost truth and precision 
of anatomy, and imitate the various sur- 
faces of the skin inthe most exact man- 
ner. Yet there is iittle either of cha- 
racter or expression in these figures; 
and some of the details and the arranges | 


to convey some idea of the magnificence 
of the edifice and the value of its con- 
tenis; and when we moreover consider 
that this noble museum decorates the 
capital of a small state, we cannot but 
feel greater admiration for that liberal 
attachment to the arts, of which it will 
ever remain an honourable monument. 


Se oe 


'APOTHEOSIS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


SuCH ts the subject of a picture which 


has just been brought from Paris, where | 
it had been concealed since the restora | 


tion of the Bourbons. It has, we un- 
i 7 
derstand, been purchased at a large 


price for the purpose of exhibiting in| . 
age. > at | her execution of the songs all th 


this country, a room in Regent Street 
having beer 
The picture is a painting on glass—we 


should think about forty inches square : | 


the principal figures are exqutsitety 


=. eS 
finished, and the colouring is mca ve- 


yond expression; a splendid border, 
with allegorical and emblematical re- 
presentations of the life of | 
painting. The border, 


a 
Napoleon, 


’ 1 
Surrounds the 


‘ ’ . = { 
| Paces O18 


| tues lay buried in the earth until 181 l, | 


| 


| . 
;to have been the combined 


NN 


enriched with some hundred piec 


»vered in| coral and gold, and a pair of pistol 
the :uins of the temple of Jupiter Pans | 





taken for the purpose. | 


s a Tv , 7 ) 
'Stenhens’s Annette, if not a very 5 


~ —_—==. 
which is very delicately painted, js = 
Work of 
7 and fire. 
Napoleon, im the body of the picture, 
particularly fine. a 
In addition to this picture there ate 
exhibited at the same time some curio, 


fire arms: Consisting of a grand fusil 


s-veral artists ; the head 


QS of 


which were sent by the emperor ,; 
Morocco to Napoleon, with congraty. 
lations on his coronation, in 1804: and 
a double-barreled fustl de chasse mage 
for Bonaparte. ‘These arms were pre. 
sented by Napoleon to his favourite 
Marmeluke, Roustam, of whom they 
have been purchased. A_ few years 
ago an exhibition like this would hay 
drawn the whole metropolis, and evey 
now it cannot fail of being attractive op 
account of the merits of the pictur, 
and the singularly curious articles tha 
accompany it. 











' She Mrama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTs. 

THE grand spectacles at the two great 
theatres are necessarily the most at- 
tractive features of the performances 
during the week; we have patd both 
second visit, and, although pieces of 
this sort seldom improve on acquaint 
ance, vet, we confess, such was the 
case: great praise is due to the ma- 
nagers for the very spirited manner in 
which the rival Spirits of the Moon and 
Star have been got up. ‘The new co- 
medy at Covent Garden still continues 
attractive; the allusions by the dandy 
hussar to a regiment which has lately 
occupied more of the public attention 
than is to its credit, are eagerly caught 
up by the audience, and form very 
successful clap-traps. 

On Thursday night, we visited Drury 
to see the Lord of the Manoz, and were 
much pleased with the Scotch song ol 
Kelvin Grove, which Braham introduced 
and sing with much sweetness ; he was 


ws 
i ‘ 


encored in this and another song. “¥* 


j* 


rited, is a very chaste performance, a 
at cou-¥ 
be wished. Harley’s La Nippe 18 89 
and Liston’s Moll /lagon inimitable. 

Mathews has still a levee at nom 
thrice a week, and levies as heavy cous 


} s 

; " yno tive 
tributions on the laughter-lowiné im 
° = . ! : ff rp ywe Cig 

as ever individual did; they are, 10 sales 


; 1) os = enthar. © tt 

free-will offerings, or, rathe r, a 4 
, . : 7 ¢ yc? 

exchange of money tor mir 


th ata ve’, 
cueap rate. 
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ied, we doubt not but other donations to 


-- 


— r a ’ ’ vr “7 Yr 
Charles Kemble has been rchearsing 
f at Edinburgh and London, pre- 

aii AL sees 

7 that character | 


oe? 


s 


tn tk appearing inl 7 

+ Covent Garden [heatre. We deal | 
ein anticipatlons, but we have doubts 
"] alifications for the task. . . 

ye amateur dramatic wri- 
wor and musician, is now in Paris, cater- 
for our theatres royal. Ite has 
“ fnished a translation of one of We- 
' most successful operas, which 1s 
vkely to be brought out at Covent Gar- 
jea Theatre, before the close of the 
present season. We understand the 
“tle of this opera 1s, Ihe Hunter of 


of his qu 
Mr. Livius, t! 


her $ 


the Forest. 





ED 


Riterature and scicuce, 
wererrres 

Literary Novelly—A new manuscript 
i Madam Campn’s has been discovered, 
which is calculated very strongly to in- 
terest public curiosity. It contains an 
anecdotic journal of her own life, and is 
iiterspersed with many lively traits and 
facts that are new tothe public. She had 
deposited this curious work in the hands 
of a literary friend, who was also her 
physician, After seme hesitation, her 
triends have determined to send it to the 
press, and an eminent bookseller in Paris 
is in treaty for the copyright. 

Asmall sum of money has been voted 
by parliament, for making a ‘TPrigono- 
metrical Survey of Ireland, similar to that 
of Great Britain. ‘The chief engineer, 
with forty young assistants, will require 
seven years to complete the work. 

The artists and connoisseurs will be 
glad to know thatthe Marquis of Staf- 
ford’s splendid gallery, at Cleveland 
House, will open. on Wednesday next, 
and be continued every Wednesday in 
May and June. ; 
the celebrated Trench geologist, 
Cuvier, having received a sketch of the 
fossil discovered at Lyme, wrote to 
London to state his opinion that the head 
could not have belonged to so small a 
body, it being well known that fragments 
of diferent animals are frequently found 
‘Ying immediately contiguous. Since 
Wat, however, he has been furnished with 
2good drawing, and his curiosity was so 
ercited, that he actually made a journey 
rom Paris in order to have a sight of it. — 

Mechanies? Institution.-—We have reason 
to believe that our well-meant observations 
“ithe Mert proceedings of the committee 
o'theMechanics’ Institution though notthe 
Most agreeable, have been productive of 
800d, anid more activity has been mani- 
a _— the Jast fortnight, than 
ten, 2 - whole period since the of- 
Sit ne san peeaggeccoe were elected.— 
"eb el urdett, with his usual muni- 
the in. nase given a hundred gnineas to 

oo itudion, and the Society of Arts | 
© presented it) with copies of their | 
‘auslaions, in fifty volumes. ss00n as 
* Utable building for a library is obtain- 











' continue to bestir themselves. 


rican print, in the Federal interest, on the 


a considerable extent willbe made. We 
trust, therefore, that the managers will 


Literary Fund.—TVhe anniverstry of the 
Literary Fund is approaching, and, as it is 
the only institution for assisting poor and 
decayed authors in London, it has strong 
claims on public support. It is a leading 
principle of this society, that the names 
of the individuals relieved should not be 
published, and hence the good it does is 
but partially known, We are, however, 
acquainted with many recent instances in 
which its bounty has been distributed, as 
honourably to itself as it was beneficial to 
the public. We have already noticed the 
destitute state in which poor Mrs. Bow- 
dich has been left by the death of her 
husband, and it is with pleasure we are 
enabled to state (without any breach of 
secrecy) that the Literary Fund has given 
£50 to the subscription tor her relief. 

We learn from a correspondent (and 
we confess without regret) that Mr. Pitz- 
gerald does not supply an ode for the 
ensuing anniversary. We have also 
heard that the amiabie Duke of Somerset 
intends to resign the presidency, and that 
he will not take the chalr at the next 
dinner, 
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whe isec: 


OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


errerere 
The following was published in an Ame- 
election of Mr. Madison to the oi:lice of 
President of the United States :— 
‘The day is past—th’ election's o’er, 
And Madison is king once more; 
Ye vagabonds of every land, 
Cut throats and knaves—=a patriot band— 
Ye demagogues, lift up your voicc— 
Mobs and banditti—all rejoice !’ 


oS 


—— -_—— - ~_--—- ee 


Anecdote of Goethe. —A minor poet had 
addressed some verses to one of the reign- 
ing family, which contained some iost 
exaggerated compliments. In wc 5. 
the production, the old poet remarke« 
‘that there was too much sugar in the 
composition; that princes were pleased 
at sugar-pluins being given to them, but 
did not like being pelted with sugar- 
loaves.’ 

Lord William Poulet-—Lord W. Poulet, 
though often chairman of committees of 
the House of Commons, wasa great dunce, 
and could scarce read. Being to read a 
bill for naturalizing Jemima, Duchess of 
Kent, he called her Jeremiah, Duchess of 
Kent.—Having heard south walls com- 
mended for ripening fruit, he showed all 
the four sides of his garden for south 
walls.—A gentleman writing to desire a 
fine horse he had, offered him any equi- 
valent; Lord William replied, that the 
horse was at his service, but he did not 
know what to do with an elephant.—A 
pamphlet, called ‘The Snake in the Grass, 
being reported (probably in joke) to be 
written by this Lond William Poulet, a 
gentleman, abused in it, sent him a chal- 
lenge. Lord William professed his in- 
nocence, and that he was not the author ; 
but the gentleman would not be satished 
without a denial under his hand. Lord 
William took a pen, and began, ‘This is 
to scratify, that the buk called the Snak’ 
—‘Oh, my Lord,’ said the person, ¢ F 
am satisied; your lordship has already 
convinced me you did not write the 
book.’ 

A Marginal Note.—lf all marginal wri- 
ting in books were as just and delicate as 
the following, there would be less to com- 
plain of:—Miulton, in his history of Great 
Britain, describes the daughter of Earl 
Godwin as commended much for beauty, 
modesty, and, beyond what is requisite in a 
woman, learning: upon which Gilbert 
Wakefield, writing in the margin with his 
pencil, makes this apostrophe—‘ John, 
John, 1 blush for thee.’ 

Faint Praise-—Ilf the following is not 
an instance of damning an author with 


| faint praise, we know not the meaning of 


the term :—A new play, called ‘ Supersti- 
tion,’ written by a gentleman of Philadel- 
phia, was performed at Philadelphia The- 
atre, lately, which is thus noticed in one of 
the American papers of the following day— 
‘ Its reception was courteous, and ia the 





Angry Judge.—Judge Keyes, recently a 
representative to the American Congiess 
from the State of Vermont, having been 
beaten in a law suit, petitioned the legis- 
lature for a new trial, which was refused. 
Indignant at the decision, he went home 
at the close of the sessions, and gathered 
up all his law books, carried them out 
into the highway, and, In presence of a 
number of his brother members, on their 
return home, set fire to the pile, and con- 
sumed the whole; intimating at the same 
time that his library should never again be 


disgraced with any more of the laws of 


Vermont. 


last scene an expression of approbation 
was evinced 





es 





Works published since our last notice.—Bostock's 
Llemeutary System of Physiology, 8vo. 15s. Ather- 
stone's Midsurnmer Day's Dream, plates, by Martin, Ss. 
Metropolitan Journal, No.1. 2s. 64. Westminster Re- 
view, No.2. Periodical Press of Great Britain, 2mo. 


6s. Scenes aud lwpressions in Egypt and Ltaly, 8vo. 
12s. Transactions of the College of Physicians in Ire- 


land, 4s. Hunter's Captivity among the Indiaus, 3rd 
edition, Svo. 12s. James's Christian Father's Present, 
2 vols. Us. Hayley’s Triumphs of Temper, 32mo. 2s. 6d. 
| Sir H Heathcote on Stay-Sails, 8vo. 9s. Latimer’s Ser- 
| mons, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. Rev. D. Wilson's Tour on the 
| Continent, 2 vols. Svo. 12s 6d. Sketches of Sermons, 

vol. 7, 4s. Dr. Kitchener's Economy of the Eyes, 7s. 

Blaquiere’s Greek Revolutions, Svo. 12s. Practical 

Wisdom, or the Manual of Life, i2mo0. Coaversations 
| On the Bible, by a Lady 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Saffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ‘ 


THE GALLERIES for the EXHI- 
BITION and SALE of the Works of British Artists 
ARE NOW OPEN, from Eight till Dusk. 
Admittance, 1s. —Catalocue, Is 
W. LINTON, Secretary. 
Io a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ent 


THE ETONIAN, Fourth Edition. 


A Series of Essays, Criticisms, and Delineations of Life 
and Manners 


—~ - - 2 | 








ee 


This day was published, in one vol. Svo. with plates’ 
price 16s. boards, 


THE WONDERS of ELORA; or, 
the Narrative of a Journey to the Temples and Dwell- 


ings excavated ont of a Mountain of Granite, and ex- 
nding upwards of a mile and a quarter in length, at 





Etora, in the East Ludies; by the Route of Poona, Ab- | 


mud-Nuggur, and Toka, returning by Dowlutabad and 

Aurungabad. With general Observations ou the People 

and Country. By J. B. SEELY. 

Captain in the Bombay Native Infantry, and late in 
the Military Service of tis Highness the Rajah of 
Nagpore. 

‘Shall, then, this glory af the antique age, 

The pride of men, be fost among mankind ?’—Akenside. 
‘Tu Intely perusing the M8. journal of one of the 

most acconiplished visitants of India, we were struck 

with regret and surprise, that in Daniel's prints aud Sir 

C. Mallet's Mensurations, the public have no descrip- 

tion of the region of wonders which lies within a few 

uiiles of the Go.ievery: the remains of Aurnogzebe's 
magnificence at Aurungabad, the unparalleled fort of 

Dowlatabad, and the excavations of Elora. which dis- 

pate with the pyramids the first place among those 

works which are undertaken to display power and to 
embody feeling. without being subservient to auy pur- 
e of utility. —Edinburgh Review, No. 50. 
*Sinted for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


VIEWS ON THE RHINE, &c. 








~This day is published, by R Jennings, 2, Poultry, 


Part I. ofa 


SERIES of SIXTY VIEWS on the 


RHINE aod MAIN in BELGIUM and HOLLAND. 
By CAPTAIN BATTY, 
Of the Grenadier Guards, F._ R.S. 

A Part, containing five Plates, engraved in the most 
fivished jimne manver, and five Visuette Wood-cuts, 
with descriptions in English and’French, will appear 
every two Months, and the whole to be completed in 
Twelve Parts. The first part will contain Views of 

Ehrenbreitstein........Engraved by E. Goodall. 

St. Michael's, Ghent.... R. Wallis. 

Gate of Ghent, at Bruges J. Edwards. 

Bacharach ......e.e0 EF. Finden. 

Cathedral of Mayence.. ..... ees W. Woolnoth. 

Imperial 8vo. 12s.; Royal 4to, Proofs, 18s. A few 
Copies, Provfs on India Paper, Royal 4to. £1. 1s. 6d ; 
Imperial 4te. India Proofs, with the Etchings, £2. 2s. 

' Just ready for publication, = 
ri BALDWIN. CRADOCK, and JOY, 
1. THE METROPOLITSAN -LI- 


TERARY JOURNAL, No. I. Price 2s. 6d. to he con- 
tinued Monthly. 

While its primary objects will be the various Arts 
and Sciences, this Journal will also embrace much that 
relates to General Literature; and wil) be arranged 
under the. following Heads:—ORIGINAL COMMU. 
NICATIONS on all Subjects ef Literature, Science, 
and Art (excluding Politics and Controversial Divi- 
nity) —ANALYSES of New Publications (without 
Essay-writing),—VARIETIES, Domestic and Foreign ; 
consisting of Literarv Notices, Detached Facts in Sci- 
ence and the Arts, Detached Criticism, Literary Anec- 
dotes, kc—The FINE and MECHANICAL ARTS, 





ateuts, &c.—ORIGINAL POETRY.— PROCEED. | 


NGS of PUBLIC SOCIETIES, chiefly of the Literary 
Institutions mi the United Kingdom —MEMOIRS of 
Living Characters, Literary, kc —BIOGRAPHY of 
Persons recently deceased. 

Several gentlemen connnected with the Metropolitan 
Literary Institution have agreed to co-operate towards 
thus supplying what is still a desideratum in our peri- 
odical literature. Inthe prosecution of this object they 
promise rigid impartiality, and on the fulfilment of 
this premise they rest their claims to public counte- 
nance and protection. 

Communications to be addressed (post paid) to the 
Editor, No. 6. Chatham Place, or to the Publishers. 

2. WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. IL., price 6s.— 
Cantents: Spain—West India Slavery—Memoirs of 
Goethe—Jones's Greek and English Lexicon—Tithes— 
Landor's Imaginary Conversations—Greece aud Russia 
—Hibbest’s Philosophy of Apparitious—Memoirs of 
Captain Rock—Edinburgh Review—Ci itical Notices. 

*.*° No. I. has been reprinted. ~ 

3. A MEMOIR of the LIFE of the Rt. Hon. ED- 














MUND BURKE; with Specimens of his Poetry and 
Letters, and an Estimate of his Genius and Talents, 
compared with those of his great Contemporaries. By 
James Prior, Esq In one vol. 8vo. with a Portrait. 

4. MEMENTOES, HISTORICAL and CLASSICAL, 
of a Tour throngh Part of FRANCE. SWITZERLAND, 
aud ITALY: in the Years 189! and 1822. Includinga 
Summary History of the Priucipal Cities and of the 
most memorable Revolutions, a Description of the 
famed Eudifices and Works of Art, ancient as well as 
modern; with an Account of some of the most striking 
Classic Fictions. Ceremonies, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

5 An ELEMENTARY SYSTEM of PHYSIOLOGY. 
By J. Bostock, MD. FRS. LS and HS. MRIA. &c. In 
8vo. price 15s. 

*,.* The object of this Elementary Treatise is to 
give an account of the preseut state of the Science, an 
abstract of the best-established Facts and Observation:, 
with a concise account of the Prevailing Theories. 

6. IDWAL, a Poem, iu Three Cantos, with Notes. 
Small 8vo. 

7. POETIC VIGILS, by Bernard Barton. 
cap Svo. 

r A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM, by Edwin 
Atherstone, Author of The Last Days of Herculaneum, 
&c. Foolscap, with Plates engraved by G. Cooke, 
from Vesigns by Martin. Price 8s. 

9, SONNETS; by the Authors of Poems for Youth 
by a Family Circle. 

10. APRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR; being 
a New aud Easy Method of acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of the German Language; for the use of Schools 
and Private Students. By John Ruwbotham, Master 
of the Classical, &c. Academy, Walworth. 

*,* The Author of the present Grammar being an 
Englishman, bas paid peculiar attention to those points 
which are attended with difficulty to his countrymen; 
at the same time all inaccuracy as to idiom has been 
avoided by the work having been submitted, while in 
manuscript, to several natives of Germany, fully com- 
petent to the task of correcting whatever errors 1a this 
respect might have escaped his own detection. 

CURIOUS AND RARE LITERATURE. 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, by MR. HONE, at 
his Rooms, 45, Ludgate Hill, on MONDAY next, 
(3rd May), and Five following Days, at Half-past 
Twelve o' Clock to a minute, 


LIBRARY of CHOICE and VA- 
LUABLE BOOKS, particularly, in Folio, Dugdale’s 
St. Paul's, fine impressions ; Dugdate’s Origines Judi- 
ciales ports,; Dart's Westminster, 2 v.; Dict. des Arts 
and Metiers, 4 v. pits.; Stephanii Thesauri, Gr. et Lat. 
Rv.; Suidas, 3 v. f. P.; Hutter’s Hebrew Bible; Poli 
Synopsis, 4 v.; Taylor's Heb Concordance, 2 v.; Bar- 
toloccii Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica, 5 v.; Wetstein's 
Gr. Test., 2v.; Plato, Aldus, 1516; Herodotus A Wes- 
selingiv, 1763; Petrarch, 1496; Withers’s Emblems, 
port. and pits.; Smith's Virginia, 1626; Soane’s Plans 
and Elevations, &c, &c. In Quarto, Ceuvres de Vol- 
taire, 24 v.; Knorr de Coquilages, 4 v.; A®sop, Gr. Edi- 
tio princeps; Ordounances de |l'Ordre de Thoyson d'Or, 
printed on vellum; Daphnis et Chloe. L. P. morocco ; 
Loyer de Spectris, 1608; Polycronicon, B. L.; Coo- 
per’s Chronicle, 1574; Mirour for Magistrates, 1610; 
Coryate’s Crudities, 1641; Luther's Sermons, 1581, &c. 
&e. In Octavo, Ancient and Modern Universal His- 
tory, 65 v., uncut; Grabe’s Septuagint, 8 v.; Biblia 
Hebraica; Lensden, 2 v.; Ciceroni’s Opera, 10 v.; Ba- 
san Dict. de Graveurs, 2 v.; Ward's Sermons, cuts, 
1617, &e. The Collection contains editions of Gr. and 
Latin Classics by the Alduses, Stephenses, Elzevirs, 
Barbou, &c , and a large variety of Hebrew Bibles and 
Biblical Criticism; Scarce Theology; Rare Spanish, 
Italian, and French Authors; numerous and curious 
Facetia ; Old Poetry; some excellent foreign works 
ou Surgery and Medicine; Antiquities, History, Bio- 
graphy, Occult Science, &c , and a general assemblage 
ot desirable Ancient and Modern Literature, in sound 
and elegant bindings, and fine coudition. May be 
viewed, and Catalogues had, price Is. 

CATHEDRAL AND ARCHITECTURAL ANTI- 

QUITIES, &c 
* By JOHN BRITTON, FS.A., &c. &e. 
1. THE ARCHITECTURAL AN- 
TIQUITIES of GREAT BRITAIN; consisting of Two 
Hundred and Seventy-eight Enugravings, of Castles, 
Churches, Old Mansions, Crosses, kc. &c. with Histo- 
rical and Descriptive Accounts of each Subject; 4 vols. 
Medium 4to. Twenty Guineas —Large Paper, 321. 

‘ This is a truly splendid and interesting production: 
scientific enough to excite professional attention, and 
sufiiciently picturesqne and diversified to afford an am- 
ple treat to the general reader. It does high credit to 
the taste, industry, and ingenuity of the indefatigable 


Fools- 





_andcommunications ‘ for the Editor (P 


author, and is a real honour to the country.’—New An- 


nua! Register, 1815. 

2. CHRONOLOGICAL and HISTORICAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of the ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE of GREAT BRITAIN ; to consist 
of EIGHTY Prints of Pians, Elevations, Sections, 
Views, and Details of several Edifices, with ample His- 
torical and Descriptive Accvunts of each, It will be 
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comprised in Ten Numbers, nine of which 

aes at 12s, per Number, Medium 4. wr, 
mperial 4to. The volume will be com whe f 

Midsummer, 1824. ee pieted dg 
3. THE HISTORY and ILLUS 

CLIFFE CHURCH, Bristol, mite TOs 

ings of Plans, Views, and Details, aya me ' 

Chatterton, &c.—Royal Syvo. 163. —Liiper tad 

£1. Us. 6a. quan 

* Thou seest this mysterie of a hu 


t 


; ; nan h: 
The pride of Bristowe and the woes hand, 


=» , - tern land 
4. The HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES , 

ABBEY CHURCH, will be ready wg Baty 
1824; with Eight Engravings, by J. and H Ib 
from Drawings by Mackenzie, &c.—Royal 80 wa 
Medium 4to. £1.—Imperial 4to. £1, gs, lean 
the Rev. John Conybeare; who has written q y “4 
teresting Essay on Epitaphs for this Work, we 


rous examples for the Church. With nome. 
5. BEAUTIES of WILTSHIRE. Vol. ttt, 


Author acquaints his friends and the pub}; " 
above Volume is now printing. and will pide 
at the ensuing Midsummer. It wil] principal} i 
voted to North Wiltshire; and comprise te bg 
Malmsbury and Lacock Abbeys, Avebury, copious I. 
dexes, a full Catalogue of Wiltshire Topo P 

. POSraphy, ky 
&e., a Map of the County. and 10 Engravings, , 
only a small edition of this Volume will be printed he 
halfso many a3 of the two former, it is requested thy 
early application be made by those Gentlemen yj, 
wish to complete the Set. Specimens of the Plates 
and Letter-press may be seen at ‘he Author's, 

The Author's Elustrations of Fonthill Abbey; Cay. 
logue of the Marquis of Statiord’s Gallery ; Acconnt 
Corsham House; and Medium 4to. Edition of Redelig: 
Church are out of print, and will not be reprinted. 

6. The HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of Sau. 
BURY CATHEDRAL, contains 31 Engravings by) 
and H. Le Keux, &c. from Drawings by Mackenzie, R 
Cattermole, &c, and 3 Wood-cuts; alsv 314 Pages oi 
Letter-press.—£3. 3s. Medium 4to.—£5. 5s. Tuperial 
4to.— £11 Royal folio; and £8 Crown folio. 

7. The HISTORY, &c. of NORWICH CATRHE 
DRAL, consists of 24 Engravings, by the same Artivs, 
one Wood cut, and 94 Pages of Letter-press.—£2 lis, 
Medium 4to—2£4. 4s. Imperial 4tu.—£6. 6s. Crown fv- 
lio; and £8. 8s. Super-royal folio. 

8. The HISTORY, &c. of WINCHESTER CATUL- 
DRAL, consists of 142 Pages of Letter press, ani ® 
Engravings, from Drawings by E. Blore. Same prices 
as Salisbury. 

9. The HISTORY, &c. of the METROPOLITICAL 
CHURCH of YORK, is illustrated by 34 Engraving, 
by J and HH. Le Keux, &c. from Drawings Ly E Blore 
and F. Mackenzie.—£3. 12s. Medium 4to.—£6 Impe- 
rial 4to.; and £12. 12s. Royal folio. 

10. The HISTORY, &c. of LICHFIELD CATHE 
DRAL, illustrated by Sixteen Engravings, by the same 
Artists, from Drawings by F. Mackenzie, &e. and i4 
mages of Letter-press.—£1. 18s Medium 4to.—£3. %. 
Feaecial 4to.; and £6 Royal folio. : 

1. The HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of OX: 
FORD CATHEDRAL; with 11 Eugravings, by a 
from the same Artists.—€1. 4s. Medium 4tv.—£2.% 
Imperial 4to.; and €4 Royal fotio. 

12. The HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the ME 
TROPOLITAN CHURCH of CANTERBURY; 
lustrated by,26 Eugravings, by J. Le Keux, Sands, 
from Drawings by Edward Cresy, Esq. FSA. G. L. 
Taylor, Esq. F.S.A,, Architects, and G. Cattermole.— 
£3.38. Medium 4to,.—£5.5s. Imperial 4to.; aud £10.10s 
Super-royal folio. 

13 The HISTORY, &c. of WELLS CATHEDRAL. 
(now publishing,) will be completed by ic 
1824, and illustrated by 22 Engvavings, by J. Le Ke i 
&e. from Original Drawings. It will be ome sa 
Four Numbers, at 12s, each, Medium 4to. ; and ¢ 
serial 4to, , 
M14. The HISTORY, Se. of EXETER CATHEDR& 
will follow that of Wells. It will be comprised 1 ons 
Numbers, and illustrated by at Jeast 22 Engravins 
some of which are now in hand, from very el 
Drawings. fect (0- 

*,* Of the above Works only a very few eee? shat 
pies remain on hand. The Author pledges himse wait 
the large paper will never be reprinted ; and he the s- 
promise that the impressions of the plates a phe 
cond edition of the small paper can be equal te 
already worked. tor Rov: 

Published by Longman and Co., Paternoster oh 
the Author, Burton Street ; and J. Taylor, %» °° 
Holborn, London. — 


as pr ey 8 FC eee Woe : ee . @ Surre’ 
London :—Published by Davidson, at No. Y mete 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are ** 


aborate 





- : | ‘ rshall, 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin ond eee. 


Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed Lane; ’ Place ; 
Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke Street, Portland suther, 
Richardson, Cornhill; Chapple, Pall Mall; : 
land, Calton Street, Edinburgh; Griffio : 
Glasgow; and by all other Booksellers wT Court 
venders —Printed by Davidson, Old Bosux 
Carey Strect. 
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